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On recommendation of the Citizenship Committee and 
by approval of the International Board of Trustees Kiwanis 
Clubs are being offered copies of the plaque herewith il- 
lustrated. Through the efforts and offer of Sidney Hollen- 
der, President of the Ever-Ready Label Corporation, 141 
East 25th Street, New York, N. Y., the clubs are enabled 
to receive the plaque at cost. 

As will be noted in the lower left hand corner of this 
reproduction the plaques will carry the Kiwanis emblem 
with a statement reading “Compliments of the Kiwanis 
Club of ——". 

The colors appropriately are Red, White and Blue. The 
field is red, the stars are white and the shield is blue and 
all of the words up to and including ‘We the People’’ are 
in white. The words following “We the People” are in 
black. 

International Trustee Charles S. Dudley, who was dele- 
gated as the member of the Citizenship Committee to 
handle the presentation of the plaque, calls attention to 
the resolution adopted at Minneapolis in connection with 
the formation of the committee: 
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11/4" x 8/2") 


“THAT the prime purpose of this Committee shall be to 
stimulate patriotism, preach Americanism, warn of danger 
to our Republic in a totalitarian world and to visualize the 


‘Citizenship Responsibility—the Price of Liberty.’ ” 


theme 


The Citizenship Committee feels the plaque is a most 
appropriate instrument in spreading the gospel of ‘The 
American Way of Life" and that Kiwanis clubs may make 
a fine contribution in their respective communities by pur- 
chasing the plaque in quantities of 1000 and then distribut- 
ing them in their cities and counties in schools, colleges, 
factories, offices and places of business. 

Orders for plaques should be sent direct to Mr. Sidney 
Hollender, President Ever-Ready Label Corporation, 141 
East 25th St., New York, N. Y. 

Prices in quantities of 1,000 and more 5 cents each, 
which includes the cost of printing the club label (see lower 
left hand corner of reproduction) and application of the 
label to the plaque. 


In addition to this Plaque reproductions are available in miniature label 
form of a size convenient to put on letters, mail, envelopes and packages. 
The price of these labels to Kiwanis Clubs is 75 cents per 1,000. They do 
not carry the Kiwanis Imprint. 
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Jon t Hurry Home... Stick Around a Whit 


By Paul Warwick 


Promotion Manager, The Atlanta Constitution 


@ IT would be difficult to decide which of these two hypo- 

thetical cases would represent the all-time high in bad 
1dgment: the imaginary citizen who might come to Georgia 
ind fail to visit Atlanta—or another synthetic individual who 


possibly could contrive to pay a call on Atlanta without ever 


giving a second thought to some of the other top-flight at 


tractions of the state 

Kiwanis International, of course, certified its own good 
udgment when it chose Atlanta as its 1941 convention site. 
Georgians therefore are happily confident that-our welcome 
guests on that occasion will come prepared to roam around 
a bit with us; not hurry too quickly home after the legendary 

brass tacks’ of convention business have been attended to 
and Atlanta's hospitality has been satisfactorily sampled. 

There is no danger that convening Kiwanians will lack the 
opportunity, at least, to hear about and look upon the natural 
ind man-made reasons why Atlantans feel pride in metropolli- 
tan Atlanta the diverse residential areas which run the 
whole scale of livability, beauty and loving care .. . the gi- 
gantic Cyclorama and still more stupendous Stone Mountain 
the many golf courses, parks and recreation spots 
our schools and universities as well as the strictly urban 
and utilitarian appointments which downtown Atlanta has 
accumulated during the years of its healthy growth. 

This informal thesis, then, will rest assured that Atlanta 
can take care of its own sturdy self and prefers to call your 
attention to other Georgia possessions worth both your time 
and attention. 

For instance. . 

Athens. where fine old ante bellum houses still shed their 
reminiscent charm, is the seat of liberal arts, agricultural and 
other units of the University of Georgia system; Augusta, on 
the state’s eastern border, is not only a famous winter resort 
and golfing center, but also abounds in historic interest; Co- 
lumbus, on the western boundary, is the site of Fort Benning, 
tremendous army post, and much industrial activity; Macon, 
in central Georgia, is in the middle of Georgia’s famous peach 
belt. the home of Mercer University, Wesleyan college for 
women, and is. the business center of a rich agricultural re- 
gion; Rome, in northwest Georgia, combines with exceptional 
grace a distinct cultural and a progressive industrial at- 


mosphere. 


On the sea coast, Brunswick and Savannah offer all the va- 
cation pleasures to be expected of cities blessed with smooth 
ocean beaches and temperate climate, plus a quiet beauty and 
a wealth of reminders of days far gone. Savannah is Georgia’s 
oldest city and its second largest in population; Brunswick 
counts among its attractions picturesque Sea Island—a resort 
which is becoming more and more popular with people 
throughout the land. 

In addition to deep-sea fishing on Georgia’s coast, there is 
also bountiful sport available on the inland rivers and water- 
ways which provide sheltered havens for boating as well as 
zestful zones for fishermen. 

In fact—if fishing happens to be your weakness—Georgia 
is made to measure for you. From Georgia’s mountains down 
through the Appalachian foothills—into the rolling middle 
country—and on past the flat pineland to the sea—Georgia’s 
waters offer you every variety of fishing. 

Rainbow and speckled trout, small-mouth bass, crappie, 
bream—and in one section, muskellunge—can be caught in 
the creeks and small rivers of northern Georgia. Farther south, 
in the quiet Ogeechee river and in the giant Okefenokee 
swamp, fishing is unmatched anywhere in America. 

Later in the year—at the time of your inevitable return— 
you will find that Georgia can do more to interest the hunter 
than any other southern state. You probably have heard of 
the fine quail shooting to be had near Albany, Thomasville, 
Waynesboro and in other Georgia sections. The mountainous 
northern section has been re-stocked with deer and wild tur- 
key as an assurance of good hunting in this part of the state. 
Rufted grouse is found in quantity in several north Georgia 
counties. 

Farther south, uniformly good quail shooting is found, and 
the coastal counties of Bryan, Glynn, Liberty, Long, McIntosh 
and Camden have an abundance of deer and wild turkey. The 
Okefenokee swamp, in southeast Georgia, is a federal sanc- 
tuary for wild life and there are several other refuges scat- 
tered over the state for protection of wild life and as breeding 
grounds. 

It's a pity you can't enjoy this hunting on your next visit, 
but don’t despair, because we Georgians believe—if you taxe 
a sample—you will be back with us again. 


Convention Dates June 15-19—We'll Be Seeing You 
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JOHN H. MOSS 











Oval: International President Moss delivering his address at the dedication of the Harding International Good Will Memorial in Stan- 


ley Park, Vancouver.—Above: One of the great days in John Moss' Kiwanis career. 


Standing before the Harding Good Will Me- 


morial are the then International Trustee Douglas J. Scott, Winnipeg; Victor M. Johnson, Immediate Past President; Edmund F. 
Arras, Past International President; President Moss. 


HISTORIAN JOHN HH. MOSS DIES 


OHN H. MOSS, Historian and Past International 
President, died at his home, 2634 North Lake Drive, 
Milwaukee, Monday noon, March 10. His seventieth 
birthday was the previous Friday. He had been in failing 
health for several years. 

With the passing of John Moss, Kiwanis International 
loses an imposing leader and a faithful worker. During his 
more than twenty years of Kiwanis membership he served 
the organization diligently, faithfully and with great dignity 
and impressiveness. 

John Moss actually died at his Kiwanis work. 
minutes before his death he asked Mrs. Moss to read to him 


Fifteen 


letters from Scranton and 


Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, 


the organization there were certain events and occasions that 
could well be considered high lights in his Kiwanis life. One 
of these certainly was his appearance in Stanley Park, Van- 
couver, September 16, 1925, when as International President 
he delivered the address on behalf of the organization and 
pulled the silken cord which unveiled the Harding Interna- 
tional Good Will Memorial. 

Another great period in his Kiwanis life came when as 
International President he presided at the convention in Mont- 
real in June, 1926. At this most largely attended convention 
in all Kiwanis history, President Moss gave to his office the 
great dignity which so impressed the convention throngs. 

There in the largest city in 


Canada he was accorded 





having to do with the early @ End comes while engaged in the honors and given ovations 
history of those clubs. He Kiwanis work which has commanded that could not help but please 
was seeking to complete the time and energy for several years. him. It can properly be said 
Kiwanis history. Gave organization a most dignified that at no time was John 
During his long service in and impressive type of leadership. (Turn to page 205) 








investment of both money 
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“Today the physician's 
and time place a greater value on his efforts. 


economic de- 


HE 


pression of 


wide spread 
recent years has 

threatened a large mass of society 
with an acute want of nearly all neces- 
This threat 


curred even though we are surrounded 


sities for living. has oc- 
with an abundance of every requisite for 
maintaining a livelihood. In order to 
solve this perplexing predicament there 


has been a tendency toward socialization 





States and abroad. 
the 
revolutionists”’ 


United 


among 


both in the 

Medicine is 
that the 
considered administering through a so- 


commodities 
“social have 
cialized system. Some people are enam- 
ored with this idea because they have 
become increasingly aware of the great 
benefits that has to 
offer. Moreover, they would like to make 


modern medicine 


such benefits available to all. It is con- 
tended that the costs of good medical 
care are so high as to prohibit many 
from sharing its blessings. Further, it 
is pointed out that various agencies have 
tried, unsuccessfully, to solve the prob- 
lem of furnishing medicine to those of 


low economic levels. By such a train of 


reasoning the conclusion has _ been 
reached that the Federal Government 
should grant the wish of the social 


dreamer and make everyone healthy. 

_ This country doctor takes exception 
to the idea of a state controlled medi- 
cine. The practice of medicine under 
centralized direction by the government 
must necessarily sacrifice many of its 
benefits. Too much of the physician’s 


time would be consumed in conforming 
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@ A eity physician goes 

out beyond the suburbs, 
keeps records of his work 
and presents some unusual 
aspects on medical service. 


to federal rules and regulations. Prob- 


to small social 
Thrift 
medicine 


lems peculiar groups 


would be neglected. and enter- 
prise in the field of would 
dwindle. Encouragement of the individ- 
ual physician to develop his efficiency 
and resourcefulness would decrease. The 
public would, thus, be denied the physi- 
cian’s best efforts to make available the 
full benefits of scientific medicine. 
Under the 
would regulate the doctor-patient rela- 


state control government 
tion by a formula designating the duties 
of both parties. To a large extent the 
physician and the patient would answer 
for their behavior to a bureau of central- 
ized control rather than to each other. 
The 
them would be diminished and their re- 


intimate understanding between 
sponsibility to each other would largely 
disappear. A tremendous influence for 
good is exercised on the general practice 
of medicine by a financial and moral 
responsibility existing between the pa- 


tient and doctor. On one hand, the pa- 
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tient is encouraged under the present 
system to meet his share of the responsi- 
bility. 
responsibility of the doctor to his pa- 
best 


efforts than any other single influence. 


On the other hand, the specific 


tient does more to stimulate his 


Furthermore. it has been the individual 


initiative and effort of 
that 


of the practice of medicine in its steady 


the physician 
supported the whole structure 


has 


scientific advancement. It would be 
tragic to lose this good influence and it 
would be lost under 


certainly eovern- 


ment control. 

We do not contend that medical men 
are content with the present system of 
Neither should they be. If a 


average people are un- 


medicine. 
large group of 
able to pay for adequate medical care, 
then the practice of medicine must con- 
tain some major faults. But rather than 


discard our present system because of 
its faults it would seem more reasonable 
to remedy some of these. 

For some reason, difficult to explain, 
the public has developed a warped atti- 
tude toward the practice of medicine that 
does not appear in any other social rela- 
Sentimental elements 


tionship. con- 


nected with it seem to have retarded 
thoughtful consideration of the material 
side of the problem. Astonishing waste 
has resulted in the manner the average 
physician conducts his practice and the 
use made of his services by the patient. 

Primarily, we are seeking a solution 
to the question of making good medical 
care available to everyone. Few people 
appear to give any thought to using the 
this 


that we apply to other products of our 


principles of economy in matter 


energy. If other essential commodities 


were squandered as much as our efforts 


are in medical care the strongest objec- 
tions would be raised. To best under- 
stand this condition it is necessary to 
comprehend something of the history of 
medical practice and some of the psy- 
chological aspects connected with the 
dispensing of it. 


As far back as we have record of the 


social life of man, we find society has 
had some form of medical-man in its 
midst. A demand for some expression 


of effort in relieving disease and suffer- 
ing always has been basic where people 
of any race have lived collectively. 

In that civilization from which our 
modern social systems have come, the 
physician belonged to an order similar 
to or incorporated with the priesthood. 
During the last century, while the phy- 
sician in our own country was no longer 
associated with any religious order, he 
still was looked upon as a servant of his 
community. The conviction was main- 
tained that no one should be denied his 
services and the capacity to pay was 
made the basis for charges. Freedom in 
these matters served well in the early 
modern period when the physician was, 
in general, a ‘more or less’”’ educated in- 
dividual using such scientific knowledge 
as was available. Engaging in medical 
practice did not require extensive invest- 
ment in education or equipment. Trans- 
difficult, 
The doctor worked without in- 


portation, though often was 
simple. 
curring burdensome expense either to his 
patient or himself. 

Today the physician’s investment of 
both money and time places a greater 
value on his efforts. Because of advances 
in medical learning a longer period is 
required for the training of the doctor. 


The equipment needed for conducting a 





"When | want the doctor | want him right now.” 
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practice has increased tremendously. Ne- 
institutions 
the 


firms 


cessities are bought from 
that do not collect on the basis of 
doctor’s capacity to pay. These 
demand payment and use the usual busi 
ness methods of pushing the demand. 
Yet, the phy sician is still looked to by 
the layman as one whose services are 
his tor the asking and the physician him- 
self generally maintains such an ideal. 
When the cost of dispensing medical 
the 


were apparent to the patient. Gratitude 


care was small physician’s needs 
influenced the recipient of professional 
aid to support sufficiently the physician 
in his work. Now the cost of practicing 
good medicine has grown beyond the 
the 


Still the physician must depend on the 


present comprehension of public. 
patient’s sense of gratitude for his re 
muneration. 

The patient’s sense of obligation va- 


Many 


who can afford it fail to realize the ne- 


ries greatly with the individual. 


cessity of assuming their share of the 
financial burden, Laxity of this charac 
ter creates a loss in the general revenue 
the public pays for medical care. Peo- 
ple would quickly recognize such loss 
as waste, if it occurred in commercial 
activities. Remedies would be demanded. 
In modern medical practice this type of 


waste is an increasingly large item; vet 





"Weary months of winter weather spent on muddy 


roads.’ 


we continue to ignore the matter. Obvi- 


the 
public toward the practice of medicine 


ously the psychological aspect of 
has not progressed with the technical 
Lack of 
the 
patient has a definitely bad influence on 


advancement of the science. 


duty- and obligation on the part of 


medical economics. 


Another traditional attitude toward 


medical service causing unnecessary 
waste is seen in the deeply rooted hu- 
manitarian character of our society. This 
may best be expressed as sympathy for 
the sick. 


feeling, akin to the instinct of self-pres- 


unfortunate A praiseworthy 


ervation, dictates that no measure should 
(Turn to page 194) 
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FINDING MEN TO BUILD 
AMERICA’S DEFENSE 


@ Imperative that great 

body of workers should 
be transferred and placed 
with no loss in efficiency. 


HIS is a world in which mi 





of people have lost their ri: 
live in peace and freedom. This 
is a time in history when our own free 
dom and our own democracy are in 
greater danger than ever before. Out of 


that danger has come our national de 


fense program—insurance that “the 
forces . . . leagued against all peoples 


who live in freedom” will continue to be 
kept away from our shores 

The national defense program means 
the mobilization of America’s genius for 
production and its total resources. Vast 
sums of money have been appropriated 
for the building of defense. Guns, tanks, 
airplanes, munitions, battleships and all 
the varied paraphernalia of modern war 
are being manutactured. 

Within the relatively short period of 
time since the national defense program 
began, industry has expanded treme 
dously. Thousands of jobs have opened 
up and there has been an unprecedented 
demand for the skills of many kinds of 
workers. But the sinews of defense are 
still far from complete. 

Even greater demands will be made on 
our national resources. Industry will 
expand its capacity still further and more 
jobs will need to be filled. 

From this necessary expansion, from 
the ever-increasing production demands 
ot national defense stem two important 
questions. How can employers get the 
workers they need when they want 
them? How can workers find the jobs 
they’re best fitted for? 

The U. S. Employment Service is 
helping to answer these questions. In 


this period of national emergency, it is 





utilizing its entire organization to clear 


Guns, tanks, airplanes, munitions—all the varied paraphernalia of modern war—are being manufactured ‘ ‘ 
to preserve our security. the tracks for the labor that defense in- 
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dustry must have. When the program 
of national defense began, the Social 
Security Board’s Bureau of Employment 
Security was named a defense agency. 
The U.S. Employment Service—a part 
of its organization—is charged with the 
responsibility of seeing that defense jobs 
are filled by qualified workers. 

The U.S. Employment Service has 
served millions of workers and employ 
ers in more peaceful times. It has ac 
cumulated vital experience in matching 
men and jobs during the seven years in 
which, under the Wagner-Peyser Act. 
the states and the Federal Government 





pe + i ws — 


have been working together in this-field. 

































a ° e . : Ab + ¥ | i f d t 
[his is a solid foundation on which to ne able tiem gaa aa Papise ud Soggeic testa 
; fe ; : : training opportunities as part of national defense. 
build the speedy, effective services which Right: Records are kept of workers in every trade 


the nation needs todav. and occupation with every degree of skill. 
Each state and territory has its own : : rthay o8 : : 
: ie ; this country will be maintained. Each of 
public employment service. The services : a 
. ' TS a the local state employment offices has on 
of all the states and territories are joined : Le Te ; 
; . °. 4. record the detailed qualifications, train 
together in a nation-wide chain, coodrdi- ; ; : t 
; SE Zia je ing and experience Of most ol the men 
nated by the United States Employment é : 
i ais i : : APA and women in the community who want 
Service, which is a part of the Social pi - 
mabe rage ae work. These workers are of every trade 
Security Board’s Bureau of Employment ‘ > , : 
. : and occupation and of every degree of 


skill. Added together, the files of all the 
offices throughout all the states make up 


Security. Every section of the country 
is reached by this organization of more 


than 1500 full-time offices and more than . 
; Nye a nation-wide pool of available labor. 
3000 part-time branch offices. 7 
int P ; , Each month that passes sees thousands 
Finding the right man for the right . : 3 
: : 7 : of new workers registering with the lo 
job not only speeds up defense industry. ti 
ae Bes ~*~ eal employment offices—and other thou- 
It also helps materially to prevent the - : 
ca ae ; sands going to new jobs located through 
uneconomic, wasteful dislocations of the ; : 
“ee this service. 

labor market which were not uncommon at . ; 
Min It is imperative that this tremendous 
in 1916 to 1918. Another objective is ; ; = 
: a Lee reservoir of labor should be used effi 
forestalling the waste which results : ‘ 
; ; ciently. Haphazard wandering of work 
trom unplanned migrations of thousands r 
eae i ers trom one community to another ben 
ot workers in fruitless search of work. : ates 
= + ; : : efits no one—more, it is a needless drain 
Che effects of such mass migrations are ewe: : 
ee : on individual and community resources. 
self-evident. In the early months of the : : ine 
i : : Such transfer of workers as is neces- 
defense program, a number of commu- - 
sary can be taken care of in an orderly 


nities had influxes of workers attracted am ; 
(Turn to page 208) 





by news of defense contracts. Some 
found jobs, but thousands of others were 
left stranded after home ties had been 
broken. 

When both employers and workers 
use the facilities of the state employment 
offices, which make up the United States 
Employment Service, this waste of hu- 
man resources can be forestalled. There 
has never been much justification for 
hit-and-miss methods of recruiting work- 
ers. There is even less justification today 
when all the energies of the nation must 
be exerted toward the attainment of our 
maximum productive efficiency. Through 
the United States Employment Service, 
we have the means of conserving our 
manpower, of bringing the right man 
and the right job together. 

The U.S. Employment Service is 


Above right: Through the state employment offices, workers can be referred to vocational training to 
, . / é : bring old skills back to maximum efficiency. Above: The U.S. Employment Service finds workers to 
can do the jobs by which the security of build American defense. 


well equipped to find the workers who 
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My Personal 


By Ree Fulkerson 


INHERITANCE 


UST a moment ago I was sitting here picking the lint 


out of the “e” and the “a” on this typewriter. When | 


& do this, it is not because I am interested in producing 
nice, clean letters in my copy, but because the miniature 
maelstrom between my ears has not brought to the surface 


f my consciousness an idea worth recording. 


Double, our cocker spaniel pup, strolled into the 


wagging his stubby tail, and came over for his usual pat o1 


the head. Then he began to prepare to lie down for a 


He stood on a small scatter rug on the tiled floor and scratched 
iway industriously until he had it all!awry, wrinkled and piled 
hillocks. feet 


turned around three times, and lay down on the rumpled 


in small Then he put his four close to each 


other. 


rug with a sigh of deep contentment 


Thomas, the cat, came in soon after he had settled down 
Chomas thinks he is a Persian, but as he can’t read and will 
never know t fearful secret of his nativitv, I will tell vou 


in confidence that Thomas’ family tree is a banyan. But he 


thinks he 1s a fersian of high degree ind takes all the priv 


ileges of that privileged family of cats. He minced over for 


cratch under the chin, then crossed the room to an up 


tered chair, reached as high as he could up its art 
fastened his claws in the upholstery and dragged ther 
through the weave. Having pulled a dozen more thre 
vose, he jumped up in the chair and curled up for his mort 
Cocker dog ve a history of six hundred years of do 
! ticatio Chey have been hunting dogs and house pets 
ill those vears and generations. Yet wav back in the re 
‘te past they had ancestors who were wolves or wild dog's 
hose wild ancestors, before thev lav down to sleep, scratched 


and rough sticks out of their beds and then turned 


ror )] 


round and round to bend the high grass into a nest. My 


same thing to this day. He doesn’t know why 


r has he sense enough to abandon the habit 


For thousands of years Persian cats have been pampered 


net Our Thomas has never used his claws for anvthing 

ore tMportant than catching one of the little green chame 
leons that play around in the hibiscus hedge outside my win 
dow. But because his wild cat ancestors way back in the days 


when sharp claws were necessary to catch and hold a kill, 


conditioned their claws by raking them through the bark of 


tree Thomas and his like still condition their claws on our 


furniture and upholstery, much to their pleasure and our 


annovance 


When I was quite a small boy in school, I pulled the pig 
tails of a little girl who sat in front of me and | 


hung down on my desk. The teacher caught me at it and 


rapped my knuckles sharply with a ruler. It hurt so much 


that | lost my head, pulled the ruler out of her hand and 


threw it out the window. 
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| was promptly sent to the principal for punishment. He 
sent me to my mother with a note. My mother told me that 
when my tather came home, he would punish me adequately. 


When fathet 


had thrown Miss Phoebe’s ruler out the window, a dark deed 


arrived, the whole case was laid before him. | 


which proved that I was a wicked little boy. I was ordered 
to accompany my father upstairs. There, behind closed doors, 
he told me that he, too, had had a teacher named Miss Phoebe 


whom he 


hated, and that he couldn’t punish me for my in- 
But of course 
e. We carefully fitted a 


was expected to spank, 


herited dislike of teachers named Miss Phoebe. 


[ understood that 


he must punish n 
cushion over the part of me that he 


and then he whacked away vigorously. We went downstairs 


together, two guilty conspirators. The tears in my eyes from 
laughter convinced my mother that I had been properly pun- 
ished, and [| was permitted to eat dinner with the family. 


Ot course there are hundreds of nice women named Phoebe, 





but I have never been able to develop a beautiful friendship 
wit nie t the 

[ like to think of myself as tolerant religiously, culturally 
nd politically, but sometimes I think I am as silly as my 
dog and as stupid as my cat. I carry around a lot of prejudices 
ind superstitions which are no credit to mv _ intelligence. 

For instance. | have spent a large portion of my life in the 
practice of optometry. I know lots about people’s eves. If 
there is anything in the world about which I should be un- 
prejudiced, it is ev But my father told me that when I saw 
1 man who was very wide between the eves, | would know 
that there was a man with great breadth of vision; a man | 


would be proud to call friend. And when I met a woman 


} Fs ae | 1 1 
whose eyes were beautifully wide apart, I would know that 
there was a woman of great sympathy and understanding ; 
a woman who would appreciate me 


‘ - , . “eer ‘ ; ‘ ho 
My safe deposit box is lined with worthless securities sold 


me by men who were very wide between the eves, and my 


heart is a patchwork of small pieces as a result of my meet 
ing so manv women whose eves were beautifully wide apart 


1 1 


rs 1 
much brighter than ft 


] 
| 


[ fondly believe that I am le average 


person. Yet my inherited prejudices and inhibitions have 


made my nights’ sleep as uncomfortable as Dubby’s naps on 
the rumpled rug, and wrecked as much havoc in my life as 
lhomas has wrecked on our upholstered furniture. 


1 


1036 Su Tung-po had a son born to him, and 


he wrote a poem, as is their custom, instead of passing around 


cigars. He said that when a child was born, the family wanted 
it to be intelligent, but as he had wrecked his whole life with 


intelligence, he hoped this boy would be ignorant and stupid. 
become 


Then he would a cabinet minister! 


As dumb as I am, it is a wonder that I haven't been elected 
to the United States Senate. As for you, it seems to me that 


you could at least have been elected to the state legislature ! 
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Photomontage showing the various processes used in converting casein into textiles. 


TEXTILES FROM MILK 
By Dr. Harry &. Barnard 


DIRECTOR OF 


@® Fiber more velvety to 
toueh than rabbit fur 
made from easein and is a 


great triumph of chemurgy 
explains this authority. 


EK ARE a wasteful people ; even 
in these strenuous times, when 

we should be preparing to use 
every raw material we grow on our land 
and which the warring world will be un- 
able to buy when peace comes to troubled 
Europe. Our most valuable crop is milk 
—milk made from hay and grain by some 


Al] 


cash value of nearly two billion dollars, 


25,000,000 cows. this milk has a 
or some 20 per cent of the total farm in 
come. Our milk production approaches 
the combined value of cotton, wheat and 
tobacco. But we only use part of all this 


milk. We still think of the butter fat it 


RESEARCH, NATIONAL FARM CHEMUR 
contains as its important value. And we 
throw away or feed to young farm ani 


mals about fifty billion pounds of skim 


milk every vear. 


a 


y No more than 20 per 
cent of all the skim milk we produce is 
made into dairy products, and in some 
states, because of the popular prejudice 
against it, skim milk cannot legally be 
sold. 

It is this enormous quantity of skim 
milk which concerns us in a discussion of 
milk byproducts, for although much of 
this milk is dried and sold as skim milk 


powder, and a still larger amount finds 


use on the farm for the feeding of pigs 

SS eee 

Dr. Harry E. Barnard has spoken before 
He 


Farm 


K IWAIILS cl ubs. 
tacted at 


Council, National Headquarters, 50 West 


many may be con- 


Vational Chemurgic 


Broad Tower, Columbus, Ohio.—Eb1tTor. 


we 
and cal 


ves and to a lesser degree poultry, 
the huge quantity of skim milk, which 
contains everything but butterfat present 
in the original material, goes to waste as 
far as human beings are concerned. To- 
day’s usage runs about as follows: 

Over 700 million pounds of the skim 
milk at creameries or milk plants is used 
in making cheese. Some 4 billion pounds 
is reduced to dried skim milk, and 1.7 bil- 
and 


lion pounds goes into buttermilk 


other beverages, much of which is fed to 
farm animals either in its natural condi 
tion or in a semi-solid or dried form. The 


latest 


available figures show that we are 
making nearly 50 million pounds of milk 
casein. Some 120 million pounds of whey 
trom the cheese factories are used in the 
manutacture of lactose and a small quan 
tity—not more than 5 million pounds 
is fermented into lactic acid. 


(Turn to page 202) 
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@ A Kiwanian serves in 

a unique spiritual way 
amd goes about his work in 
Sing Sing Prison with the 
knowledge that he’s needed. 


























Kiwanian Luther K. Hannum, Resi- 
dent Protestant Chaplain, “Luke” to the 
Res- 
taurant on Tuesday evenings, looks like 


boys who gather at Bertrand’s 
a prison chaplain ought to look, not too 
austere, not too hail-fellow-well-met. He 
is presented herewith as the subject of 
the 
member of 


a “Story Behind Classification” 


sketch. A Ki- 
wanis Club of Ossining, New York, he 


charter the 
has as his official classification “Resident 
Protestant Chaplain, Sing Sing Prison.” 
The Mr. 


Sing Sing from a Methodist church at 


Reverend Hannum came to 
Ossining where he had a successful and 
inspiring pastorate. Occasionally doing 


work at Sing Sing he grew to feel there 





| 


were many things he could do to benefit 

the inmates materially and spiritually. 
We have that he 

chaplain should look. We walked through 


the prison yards with him, through the 


said looks like a 


Prison Chaplain 
By Merton S. Heiss 


MANAGING EDITOR, THE KIWANIS MAG:AZINE 


cell houses, the chapel where a movie 


was being shown, through the great 


gymnasium Warner Brothers presented 
to the prison for help given in the filming 
The city of “20,000 Years in Sing Sing,” through 


 ISN’T hard to get to Sing Sing any time of the day or night. 





prison from New York. You just 

go to Grand Central Station, buy a 
ticket (yes, yes, a round-trip ticket) and 
when the brakeman yells “Ossining” you 
get off, walk up a long flight of stairs 
and there you are. The train tracks run 
underneath part of the prison property, 
really preventing any view of the place 
from west bound trains. The fast trains 
stop at Harmon, a couple of miles west 
of Ossining, but you can get a local most 


of some 17,000 persons used to be named 
Sing Sing too but the publicity wasn’t so 
good and they had it changed to 
Ossining. 

You have quite a time locating the 
prison in the telephone directory because 
it’s under New York-State Prison. The 
man on the switchboard literally sang 
“Sing Sing’ when we got the connection 
and hastened to connect us with “Doctor 


Hannum’s office.” 


the mess halls and the hospital and shops. 
It was “Hello Doc,” “Hello Reverend,” 
“Hello Preacher.” Always the greeting 
carried with it respect combined with 
friendliness. You have to “want to” be 
a chaplain, apparently, before you can 
be a good one. 

Sing Sing prison is interesting and 
there are a lot of important people there. 
They do not wear uniforms and they talk 


and they don’t march and they scamper 
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around in sweaters and leather jackets 
and do a lot of things they don’t do in 
Joliet and many other prisons. We saw 
the death house and there was no “‘little 
green door” and the lights throughout 
the prison do not go down when the juice 
is turned on for the pay-off. It’s all on 
a separate circuit. We learned that Sing 
Sing has a terrible name because it’s 
New York 


must take place. Outside of 


where all state executions 
the con- 
demned prisoners the population of Sing 
Sing comprises a not so terrible outfit. 
The worst ones are at Dannemora and 
\uburn, we were told. 

Of course it’s the headquarters for 
Lewis E. Lawes, for twenty years a great 
He has just published a 
“Meet Murderer” 


there are some exciting truths within the 


prison warden. 


new book, the and 
covers. 

We asked Chaplain Hannum the direct 
question, “What does a prison chaplain 
do?” We expected that would start him 


It did. 


“A prison chaplain,” said Kiwanian 


talking about his work. 


Hannum, ‘meets the inmate as a man. 
He finds out his background. He seeks 
to head him right for the future, whether 
this first 
returnee. The new man comes to prison 
but 


embarrassed. 


inmate be a offender or a 


ashamed, 
He is 


tagonistic to society. Many of these men 


defiant, perhaps, often 


humbled and an- 
of course are products of broken homes, 
had social environment, lack of religious 


training, some are movie impressionists. 


Maybe some can be classed as the prod- 
ucts of a religion that just didn’t work. 

“We prison chaplains have the great- 
est opportunities to do things for the 
inmates because we are the ones beyond 
all others whom they will trust—after 
they know we are O.K. It goes without 
saying that once we have gained their 
confidence we must never betray it. 


Many 


must never go further. 


things told to prison chaplains 


“The prison chaplain must counsel, 


advise, guide, encourage and stimulate 
the desire and will to improve and adjust 
the men’s lives. It is not easy. A prisoner 
does not always turn towards religion. 
It is not always easy to develop a genuine 
religious attitude. It is a definite chal- 


lenge to the ability of the chaplain. 


“A prison chaplain must be completely 
sincere, he must love fair play and be a 
straight shooter. He must be a realist. 
He has to be a personal friend to an 
inmate as well as an adviser in spiritual 
things. From my very first contact with- 
in the walls I found the truth of what 
others had said, that men in prison are 
very quick to discern false from true, 
the sham from the real. And naturally 
we must be on guard to see that we are 
not being hoodwinked. 

“A prison chaplain must do a lot of 
social case work. There are family con- 
We must 
look after problems of relief and_ find 


tacts to make. write letters, 
jobs. We are responsible personally for 
finding jobs for 28 men who otherwise 


just wouldn’t have them. Before parole 





















Wherever 
the men go they find there are pastors 
We 


want to keep men from souring on so- 


we write letters to pastors. 
who are interested in helping them 


ciety and coming back to Sing Sing. If 
there is ever a time when a church can 
do a great work and bring about undying 
gratitude it is when it interests itself 
in a man just released from confinement. 

“T have a great admiration for War- 
den Lawes and his work, despite the 
fact that once in a while someone does 
something to his 


seemingly upset 


theories on rehabilitation. We must re- 
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member it is always the Exception who 
makes the headlines. The ones who go 
along and succeed—well, you never hear 
from them. They have been rehabilitated. 

“Warden Lawes is authority for the 
statement that in his twenty years of 
prison work there has never been a Boy 
Scout brought to Sing Sing. Certainly 
the work of Kiwanis in supporting and 
promoting Boy and Girl! Scout work 
through the Boys and Girls Work Com- 
mittee is worth all the efforts involved. 

“There is a great lesson to learn, a 
great problem to think over. We start 
our youth off in Sunday school but when 
they are of high school age only a small 
percentage really go into young people’s 
organizations. The rest roam about and 
lose their contacts with worship. During 
this time ideas, fancies and impressions 
gain prominence and sometimes, in fact 
quite frequently, develop into some indis- 
cretion or even crime. Religion must 
go hand in hand with education if we 
are to prevent crime.” 

[t surely isn’t hard to figure out the 


most difficult work of a chaplain. We 
asked him that question, knowing before- 
hand what the answer must be. The 


most difficult work of course comes in 
the death house. The hours and days 


spent with convicted prisoners are not 





When 


victed murderers stand up and seem sort 


easy for prison chaplains. con- 
of nonchalant and when they have a sort 
the 


of smile on their faces prison 
chaplain does not agree with press re- 
ports that “the prisoner went with an 
air of bravado, wearing a half sneer on 


his face.” The prison chaplain knows 
that generally the convicted-and-about- 
to-be-executed man has made peace with 
himself and peace with The Great Judge. 
Prison chaplains just do not like to talk 
about their death house work. But it’s 


there to do. 
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@ “Golden Age of Wood” 

just ahead is belief 
of “magicians” working 
with products of forest. 


N a strikingly modernistic building 
in Madison, W 


minded men and women of the For 


isconsin, 200 wooden 


est Products Laboratory tirelessly saw 


away at their favorite theme—newer 
and better uses for wood. They boil 
wood, bake it, mince and mangle it; 


they expose it to malignant fungi, hor- 
rible looking insects and corrosive acids. 
They ruthlessly break down wood for 


the ultimate purpose of building it up. 





Founded in 1910 as a unit of the For 


est Service of the 





U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, the Laboratory was the first 
the 


scientific 


institution in world to conduct co- 


ordinated research on wood 


products. The University of Wisconsin 


donated the site; Washington furnished 


a few research magicians. That was 25 
vears ago. Today, the Forest Products 
Laboratory is a throbbing test-tube in 
shavings, 
the 


subjects ot industrial experiments that 


which logs, sawdust, chips, 


pulp, stumps, and whole trees are 
add millions in value to the wood-wealth 
of the UV. S. 

(he Laboratory’s four acres of floor 
space are crammed with spiked Ferris 


wheels, cannon-shaped cauldrons, and 
other contraptions that look equally fan 
tastic but are actually highly utilitarian. 
A monster machine, 45 feet high, looks 
like 


press whose jaws exert a crushing force 
ot 1,000,000 pounds. 


a giant’s gallows, but it really is a 
Into this press go 
gigantic beams used in bridge and mill 
laminated arch 


construction, or a vast 


designed to support the roof of an audi 
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torium, church or airplane hangar. 
“How will it 


Levers move, wheels turn, and the jaws 


much pressure stand ? 


slowly squeeze whatever is between 


them. The wood creaks, groans, wails, 
and finally gives way with a noise like 
Meantime, delicate in- 
the 


the point of rupture. 


an earthquake. 


struments record strain and mark 


These data are 
obviously essential to architects and en- 
eineers. 

The “mechanized baggage-man” is a 
huge hexagonal steel drum. <A crate or 
box packed with dummy goods (cans of 
water, packages of sand) is put into it. 
The drum starts revolving. It tosses the 
crate this way and that with slam-bang 
tury. In 10 minutes the machine gives a 


container all the mauling it would ever 


get in 1000 miles of shipping. Are the 
hoards too thin, the nails too widely 
spaced? The tumbling drum will tell. 


American railroads swear by this de- 


vice; it has taught them how to write 
standard specifications for containers. 
By contrast, a solemn hush hovers 
over the Laboratory in which the study 
of paints and preservatives goes on. 
Skeptics here have revised the old slogan 
until their version reads: “Save the sur- 
face and that’s all you save.” They in- 
that 


against attack from without. 


sist paint merely protects wood 


To keep 
wood from decaying, it must be im- 


munized against fungi and_ tmsects. 


Numerous preservatives developed by 
the Laboratory have ‘doubled the life 
expectancy of lumber. 

On the broad roof of the Laboratory 
hundreds of samples of wood—some 
painted, some varnished, others treated 
the 


The 


with chemicals—are exposed to 


vagaries of Wisconsin weather. 
first appearance of decay, warping, or 
paint cracking is noted, and its progress 
charted like a dying President’s tempera- 
ture. Paint and varnish manufacturers 
are continually improving their products 


on the basis of these experiments. 
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Combatting the carpenter ant, the 
death-watch, the gribble, termites and 
other living enemies of wood on land and 
Madison. 


Laboratory developed the 


a special activity at 
the 


sea is 
Before 
remedy, docks and wharves were some- 
times destroyed by marine borers in 18 


Ne yw, 


properly-treated 


months. say Laboratory tech- 


nicians, underwater 
structures will last upwards of 20 years. 
Premature decay caused by fungi for- 
merly resulted in losses second only to 
the destruction caused by forest fires. 
Madison experts have already halved the 


losses caused by these insidious ravagers 





ber. Ordinary wood is soaked in a 
solution of urea, an inexpensive chem 
ical. It is then dried and heated to 212 
degrees F. Thereafter, the wood can be 
bent, twisted, compressed, and moulded 
direct from its original form. When it is 
again bone-dry and thoroughly cooled, 
it is as strong as mild steel. This ma- 
terial is not merely “another plastic,” but 
a radically new invention that permits 
wider uses for low-grade timber. Urea- 
treated wood might conceivably be used 
instead of aluminum for struts and ribs 


in airplane construction. 


Another new product experimentally 


x 


"A museum curator sends in a sliver of wood from an Egyptian mummy-case asking an opinion as to its 


age and authenticity." 


but the war still goes on. The Labora- 
tory incubates fungi and puts them to 


work on samples of wood. The wood is 


weighed and tested for mechanical 
strength before and after the fungi have 
done their work, Comparisons enable 


Laboratory experts to diagnose many 
fungi diseases and write prescriptions 
against them. For example, research has 
lengthened from two to ten times the life 
of the half million poles the Bell Tele- 
phone Company uses annually. Rail- 
roads and other public utilities now treat 
millions of ties, poles and construction 
timbers with creosote, zinc-chloride and 
other preservatives developed by the 
bg 

Newest wood miracle produced at the 
Laboratory is the urea treatment by 
which planks can be twisted into “rope” 
or sharply bent, either with or across the 
like 


dough into flat sheets or shaped products. 


grain. Sawdust can be moulded 
The like of it has never been seen; it is 
so new that the product has vet to be 


The dis- 


covered by Laboratory technicians while 


named. urea treatment was 


making experiments in seasoning lum- 


produced at Madison is wood-waste plas- 
tic. Into the maw of a mortar-like diges- 
tor go sawdust and wood scraps; out 
comes a porridge which, when mixed 
with chemicals, can be moulded into an 
astonishing new material—black, hard, 


cheap—suitable tor door-knobs, radio 
parts, automobile distributor caps and so 
inexpensive and adaptable that it should 
become an important factor in the plas- 
tics industry. 

The fire-proofing tests at Madison are 


Full- 


sized house parts, treated with chemicals 


as exciting as a midnight alarm. 


and untreated, are subjected to the 


flames of 67 gas burners. All exposures 
to fire are timed to a split-second, results 
scientifically measured and_ recorded. 
FPL lists 160 


help make wood fire-resistant. 


about chemicals which 

Wood in nature is one-third to one 
half water; the bulk of this water con- 
tent kiln- 
drving or seasoning in the open air. Un- 


must be removed either by 


der older methods of seasoning, much 


wood was wasted because it cracked and 
split badly in the process. To reduce 
this FPL re- 


wastage, technicians at 
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versed the natural method of curing, by 
which wood dried from the outside in. 
\fter three years’ experimentation, they 
found a way to dry it from the inside 
out! How? Merely by dunking the 
green wood either in ordinary salt or 
urea solution. The salts draw the mois- 
ture at the core of the wood to the sur- 
face, where it evaporates until the de- 
sired dryness is attained. Shrinkage and 
hard- 
The 


Laboratory has discovered that heavy 


splitting, even in recalcitrant 


woods, are reduced to a minimum. 


impregnation with cane sugar reduces 
wood shrinkage about 50 per cent. Ex- 
periments in this division have im- 
measurably improved dry-kilning pro- 
the U.S.; 5000 


kilns embodying principles discovered 


cesses in commercial 
at the Laboratory, are now in operation; 
savings to the lumber industry have been 
estimated at $10,000,000 annually. 

Pulp and paper are as much a product 
of the forest as are boards and timbers. 
Enough Douglas fir is left on the ground 
as logging waste every year to duplicate 
domestic 


our entire pulp output from 


sources. To adapt wood waste to di 
versified pulp production, the Laboratory 
operates a complete pulp and paper mill. 
The hardwoods of New England and the 
Lake states are being investigated as a 
source of paper by the pulp chemists of 
the FPL, who have already succeeded in 
producing usable paper on a laboratory 
scale. 

Still in the tryout stage, but showing 





“Wood is again coming into its own." 


great possibilities is a panzer sawmill. 
What’s more, it uses a band, not a rotary 
saw and thus wastes less of the log in 
sawdust. This machine was designed at 
Madison for economical use in cutting 
the scattered second-growth forests of 
the East, the South and the Mid-West. 
It works hind-end-to—that is, the log is 
held rigid, while the bandsaw traverses 
it. 

Cattle-food, gas for heating and power, 
leather, phonograph 


rayon, imitation 


records, medicines, rubber and dye- 


stuffs, are now made from wood. An 


excellent perfume is obtained from 


cypress tips. Sufferers from asthma find 
(Turn to page 207) 
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Stag Parties 


IN MOST Kiwanis clubs, stag parties are held once a year 
ind are occasio1 f joy and foolishness for all members. 
\Without the presence of ladies, there is a relaxation in enter 


tainment which makes the party hilari 


1] '$ To 
LICK tt POSE: - 





ven a few occasions 





relaxed to the 


members have 


ceast ” amused, and have been dis 
ust 
Constructively, there are always ladies 
| ent yvhnerever Kiwanians eather. Liberty should never 


hecome license, nor should any club put on any act at a stag 
t vhich could not be staged if there were ladies present. 
kK ta branch of anv church. Kiwanis is in no 
Cl e-goodie, but whenever a stag party drops below 
the level of good taste, it ceases to be a good party and be- 
comes a bad party from a Kiwanis point of view. 
Here and there. now and then, some well meaning but 
thoughtl entertainment committee will put on an item of 


lich is offensive to many of the members, and 


‘ ‘ ‘ " aan = = | . ] > 
which lowers the tone of the entire club. Such cases have 
alwavs been rare, but it is the duty of club presidents and 
member ot the board to see to it that they become more | 


more rare until they are entirely eliminated 


sino ] that aras 
cage 00 nai @g re GA) 
y 


ene constant use.”"—Washington T[rving. 


Labor On Trial 
NEVER before in the 


labor 


history of the United States and Can 


ada has organized been more absolutely on trial. Now 


as never before can our labor organizations prove that they 


are not Y 


rackets, not legalized hold up 


organizations, not groups forcing their 


selfish interests on capital. 


Canada and the United States are in 


the midst of a great crisis. Every man 


in both countries must put aside his own 


selfish interests and stand four square 





behind his government. 
A strike against a war industry is unspeakably unpatriotic. 
delaying the preparedness program of one 


that 


Retarding or 


nation, or the war activities of the other, will prove 


organized labor is everything which it has been accused of 
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being, and worse. Naziism or Communism can do nothing 
worse to us than the labor element can by using the present 
great national emergency for their own private gain. 
Labor is on trial. Its future in both countries will depend 
on how it rises to this great emergency, or fails in it. If it 
fails, collective bargaining will have sunk to a new low, and 


right thinking labor leaders will have worked in vain. 
> 
Yesterday's tragedy is tomorrow's laugh. Wait until 


tomorrow before you do anything radical about tt. 


Fathers Are Parents. Too 


ABOUT the beginning of the century, there was a national 
Sack of the 


meeting of people interested in education. meet- 


the thought that parents had not given sufficient co- 


(Gor Im & PARENT T00 


ing wi 


operation in the education of their chil- 





dren, and the hope that they might rouse 





greater interest on the part of parents to - 





1 


the education of those chil- 


dren would not be laid entirelv in 


ificant thing about this meet- 


The sigt 
ing was tl 


iat there were a_ thousand 


women present and just one solitary man! 
Parent- 
\ssociation which has spread all over the land to 


a school house. 


This organization eventually grew into the 


great 


Teacher 


ilmost every town which has It has been of 


infinite help to our whole system of education, and numbers 


its members in the hundreds of thousands. Many of the fine 
child labor, 


been 


laws governing schools and child welfare and 


1 


in city, county, state and nation, have originated with or 


backed by this powerful group with its immense voting 
strength which means so much to statesmen and politicians. 

Unfortunately, the original ratio of one thousand women 
to one man is too nearly characteristic of the P. T. A. to this 
day. This is not intended to be a criticism of the women who 
dominate the organization, but a severe criticism of the men 
who are always inclined to keep the education of their chil- 
dren where they keep their religion—in their wives’ names. 

Up to the time of a child’s admission into high school, the 
ratio of teachers is almost one hundred women to one man. 
Thus we find that the education of our children in the forma- 
tive period of their lives is left to the women teachers in our 
schools and the women in our homes. 

If our children were all girl children, this condition might 


be all right. Little girls are unquestionably better left in the 
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hands and under the guidance of women. 

3ut what about our boys? What about those hard hitting 
little rascals who ride their bicycles to school each morning, 
who spend their recess periods and their weekends demon- 
strating how strong and how brave they are; those boys who 
are supposed to grow up into football players, soldiers, fliers, 
doctors, lawyers and farmers? 

The refining influence of women in their lives is necessary 
and advisable. But are the fathers of these boys doing their 
duty when they neglect their part in the education of their 
sons ? 

Certainly it would take a brave soul to say that women 
are not capable of training any child, regardless of sex, but 
it is a situation worthy of the best-thought of every man who 
has a small son who must get his elementary education with 
practically no masculine influence in his life. Is a father 
doing his duty by his son when he turns him over absolutely 
to women at the time of his life when his ideas and ideals 
and ambitions are forming ? 


Mothers and 


they would be the first to say that they would like more help 


women teachers are doing a noble job, but 


from the fathers. 


“Tt is cheaper to build boys than to build prisons.” 


Atlanta 
THE TIME, 
The Time is June. 
The Place is 


If you are married, you will bring the 


the Place and the Girl. 
\tlanta, Georgia. 


Girl with vou. 


If you are single, Atlanta will supply 


you with a Georgia peach with the blush 


of that sun-kissed state on her cheeks, 

and a Southern drawl so tascimating that 

you will want to take her home with you and listen to that 
drawl for the rest of your life. 

The occasion is, of course, the next International Conven- 
tion, for which all of Georgia Kiwanis has made elaborate 
preparations for your happiness, your entertainment and 
your Kiwanis education. 

Year after year, profiting from the experience of previous 
conventions, our Kiwanis conventions have been bigger and 
better. The Atlanta Convention shows every promise of being 
the best convention ever. 

Last year Minneapolis set a mark for any convention to 
shoot at. The convention committees of Atlanta show every 
evidence of being fine marksmen. 

Few cities in America have the many advantages of At- 
lanta. It has a splendid climate which is at its best in June. 
It has hotel facilities unexcelled by any city its size in the 
country. Being centrally located in the very heart of the 
South, it will attract Kiwanians by the thousands. 

By automobile, by train, by airplane and by every other 
means ot travel, clubs are already arranging large delegations 
for this great convention. A little activity on the part of 
your On-To-Atlanta Committee, and your club will be well 
represented. 

Sending a large delegation to an International Convention 
means a revival of Kiwanis spirit in your club. The inspira- 
tion and information received there, the pride in Kiwanis 
membership and the enthusiasm generated there, are soon 
reflected in the work of the club. 





Grasshopper Years 


IT has happened to the best clubs in the United States. 
Maybe it will happen to your club. Maybe it has happened 
this year. Just a grasshopper year when the man you elected 
president lacks something in leadership. 


Now 


situation where a member has earned the 


and then a club finds itself in a 4% JUST DOESN'T 


eit 





presidency by faithful work, by being an 
earnest, hard working, reliable man in 


j 


all the club’s activities, and the honor of 


being president is his by every right but 
I : 
lacks some- 


one—that one being that he 


thing as a pre siding ofticer, lacks some- 


him, and under 


thing in the ability to get men to follow 
his administration the club will have a general let down. 
men in Kiwanis are not by nature 


Some oO! the finest 


adapted to the job of club president. It is in no sense their 
fault. It is just something in their makeup which prevents 
them—in spite of willingness; in spite of honest endeavor 
from making the club lively and active. 

Here is a case where every man in the club, from the board 
of directors to the last lay member, should come to the rescue. 
Here is where every man should get squarely behind the 
president and push for all that is in him, to keep the club happy 
peppy 
work. 


and with interesting programs and good committee 
One fact should be borne constantly in mind. You elected 


him! It is your responsibility. You are not fair to him ot 


to your club if you let him down. If there is a grasshopper 
year in your club, you are just as much responsible as the 
man you elected president and have not backed up. 
> 
‘Teach a boy to blow a trumpet, and he will never 
blow a safe.”’—Paul Whiteman. 


The Master Code 
A FEW hundred years before the birth of Christ, an old 
Chinese philosopher laid down a rule of life. 

In that greatest of all sermons, the Sermon on the Mount, 
Jesus repeated the way of living laid 
down by Confucius, putting it in the 
positive form where Confucius had put 
it in the negative. 

The founders of Kiwanis were wise 
in realizing that no institution, no busi- 


ness and no human life has ever made 





a lasting success unless it was founded 
on that rule, which we have come to know as the Golden Rule. 
It is the very foundation of Kiwanis. 

Now Kiwanis proposes to make this master code live and 
breathe. The Golden Rule is more than an evangelical axiom. 
It is a practical, cold blooded business system which is not 
only the law and the prophets, but the law and the profits. 
Kiwanis is set for the week from 


Rule week in 


April 14 to April 20, and it is hoped that all clubs will co- 


Golden 


operate in its exemplification. 

Imagine what would happen if every person in your town 
That 
would be the friendliest town on earth; the happiest town; 


lived strictly by the Golden Rule for just one week! 


the most prosperous town. 

Kiwanians have led in more radical things than this. Let’s 
live by the Golden Rule for one week, not as an example to 
others, but to show ourselves how easy it will be, and how 
happy we will be! 
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A CLUB AT 


@ The world’s largest 

commercial airport. 
La Guardia Field, scene 
of charter presentation 
and meeting of 31 clubs. 


N THE very restaurant where a 
famous New York columnist says 
“ may be seen The Greatest Floor 
Show in the world, the new Kiwanis 


f “New York Municipal Airport, 
Field, New 


International 


La Guardia York” received 


its charter trom President 
Mark A. Smith 


ing place is the 


Che club’s regular meet 


Aviation Terrace Res- 
taurant from the tables of which may be 
seen the great airliners of today coming 
in and taking off \ of the water 


how th 


view 
arrival and departure of the 


famous clipper ships 


Che New York Municipal Airport, 
known best as just “La Guardia \irport” 
is the greatest airport in the world. 

Faber A. Bollinger, former Interna 
tional Trustee, was present. Kiwanian 


Bollinger was president of the Atlanta, 
Georgia, club at the time it sponsored the 


Airport Area Club of Atlanta Phus 


there are two Airport clubs, Atlanta the 
first and now the one at La Guardia 
Field, New York. Accompanying Inte 


national President Smith was S. F. 
Burke of Thomaston, Georgia. 
Naturally the 


greatest airport put on a great meeting to 


this club in world’s 


honor its receipt of charter from the In 


ternational President. There were 31 


clubs represented with 337 persons in 






attendance, including 61 members of 
the airport club and their wives. 
he sponsoring 


Harold J. 


club, presented the gong and gavel to the 


club was Bayside. 


Ash, past president of that 


new club. The club banner was presented 
by Martin E. Nelson, Lieutenant Gover- 
Eight. The 


Flag to have been presented by 


nor of Division \merican 
Inter- 


1ational Trustee Franklin C. Haven was 


Top: Night scene—the entrance to the administra- 
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International President Mark A. Smith (right), pre- 
sented the charter of the New York Municipal 
Airport Club to President Harley W. Lake (left), 
in the Aviation Terrace restaurant where more than 
350 Kiwanians held a dinner dance to celebrate 
the installation of Kiwanis' second airport club. 






tion building. 
Bottom: Bird's eye view of a section of the airport. 


instead presented by District Secretary 
W. Tinsley. 
was unable to attend because of illness. 

Mark A. Smith, International Presi- 
dent, introduced by Dr. Carl 
Koester, Governor of the New York Dis- 
trict, who acted as toastmaster. President 


Timothy Trustee Haven 


was 


Smith delivered a splendid address on 
service, patriotism and citizenship, con- 
(Turn to page 204) 
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Forums Foreeast the Future 
By Lawrence HL. Dierks 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC RELATIONS, GENERAL OFFICE 





MANAGER 


@ Society seeks effective 

solutions for very wide 
variety of important and 
serious problems. Kiwanis 
finds real opportunities. 


OT SINCE the early 1800’s have 
forums been as popular in the 
United States 


and Canada as 





they are at the present time. 

In the early years the leading forum 
speakers were prominent, historical 
characters, 


Mann. 


These men were primarily interested in 


Greeley, Holmes and Horace 


what is known today as adult education. 
Their lecture topics were concerned 


with literature, language and 


sciences. Political problems were dis 
cussed infrequently, if at all, and theo- 
logical questions were not acceptable. All 
contemporary affairs, if of a controver 
sial nature, were dismissed and cultural 
lectures took first place. 

The forum has had a worth-while evo 
lution in our democracy. By 1845, 


America 


lated, there were over 4,000 town lyce 


as 


became more densely popu 


ums, associations for adults for the pur 
pose of self-education. 

In 1894, six women met to fight for an 
New 


women 


amendment to the constitution of 


York 
the right 


state which would grant 
of suffrage. This group found 
the legislature unwilling to grant their 
request and to continue the fight for suf 
frage these women formed what became 
known as the League for Political Edu- 
cation. In 1919 the name was changed to 
the Town Hall Club. This group brought 
together people who wished to direct 
public opinion. 

During the period 1860 to 1870, organ 
ized school education showed great prog- 
ress, due entirely to the influence of the 
widespread lyceum movement which be- 
came popular after 1800. 

In August, 1874, the grounds of the 


Methodist Camp at Chautauqua Lake, 


Emerson, Thoreau, Webster, 


the 


New York, 


sion of what everyone was to know later 


was the site of the first ses- 


as the Chautauqua Institution. 

All mankind is gregarious, and on the 
frontier 
folk. 


listened. Few 


American the people became a 


2o-to-meeting The young and the 


old came and thought in 


those early years that forces were being 


mobilized for the expression of a de 
termined public opinion in a democratic 
society. 

But this century of extension from the 
lyceum of the 1840’s down to the ad- 
vanced interest in public education in 
the 1940’s has been a continuous process 
ot evolution, which anticipated the needs 
and the desires of citizens of all 
and ot both sexes. 

At the present time, over three million 
people listen to the weekly programs of 
Town Hall. George V. Denny, Jr., pres- 
ident, interprets this ever increasing 
audience as the result of patriotic en- 
thusiasm. The broadcasts, given in co 
operation with the National Broadcast- 
ing the 


problems confronting the nation. 


Company, discuss all major 
Mr. Lyman EPryson’s excellent pro- 


gram, “The People’s Platform,” over 





"It would be a sad world if we all thought alike.’ 


the Columbia Broadcasting System has 
the Uni 


versity of Chicago Round Table on Sun- 


several million listeners and 
day mornings has a world audience. 
The United States Office of Education, 


D.C., of which J. W. 


has 


Washington, 


Studebaker is the head, for many 


years been interested in developing com 
munity forums to raise the level of mass 
understanding of our common problems 

Thousands of other radio and com 
munity forums in Canada and the United 
to disseminate in 


States are being held 


formation and to seek active’ participa- 
tion of listeners who hear the lectures, 
talks, speeches and debates. 


Kiwanis has 


been developing community-wide clubs 


For twenty-six years 


yf individuals interested in civic welfare 
and public affairs education. 

As our democracies have grown more 
complex and education made available 
for everyone, the problem of molding 
public opinion became recognized as a 
primary need. Especially is this true in 
times of emergency and crisis which 
these hours present to the democracies. 
“Public forums, the study circle and 


(Turn to page 196) 
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@ Holland, Michigan. has 

its plans all made for 
the annual Tulip Festival 
with half million guests. 






HIsTOry. 
A CASHABLE 
COMMODITY 


Above: Street dancing is part of the fun during the Tulip Time 


B M. Uf Festival. Below: Even the youngsters are proud of the tulips, 
Y . e Gwe the bulbs for which were imported from the Netherlands. 


HAT a community center can lhree million tulips in bloom is part other service and civic organizations of 
do toward putting itself on the of the attraction—but the vital force that the town, the Kiwanians carry out what- 
national map is demonstrated keeps the visitors on the increase each ever assignment the general committee 
annually by Holland, Michigan. year is in the people and their history. hands out. The street scrubbing cere- 
More than a half million visitors will Ninety per cent of the population is of monies, wooden shoe dances, Tulip Tales 
descend on this prosperous little town Dutch descent. They earn their living in pageant, parades and Little Netherlands 
between May 17-25 for the thirteenth hundreds of thrifty ways, all hard work, exhibit are part of the eight-day pro- 
vearly Tulip Time festival. It’s no and they are not ashamed of it. Where gram planned and presented by the vari- 
trumped-up carnival with itching palms some communities are inclined to dis- ous groups under the direction of the 
extended on all sides. True, many of parage the elements that make them dif. Twenty. A manager is employed to ar- 
the visitors will leave orders at the ad- ferent from any other American com- range working details. 
joining tulip farms for home-grown munity, Holland has glorified its differ- Naturally the Tulip Time festivals did 
bulbs. Others will take away with them ence—and it pays in a way that even a_ not come into full tassel without a lot of 
mental pictures of a scrupulously clean “hard-headed Dutchman” can under- work by unselfish community leaders. 
town that may bring them back again for _ stand. Miss Lida Rogers, a biology instructor, 
a vacation or a permanent location. But The Kiwanis Club of Holland is rep- is credited with planting the first seed 
there are no street fair concessions, no resented on the committee of twenty who for the idea. Importing 100,000 tulip 


cocktail bars and no ballyhoo. conduct Tulip Time. Along with the (Turn to page 197) 
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INTER-AMERICAN MUSIC WEEK 


@ Observance extend- 

ed to both continents 
by plans now under 
way. To figure in Ki- 


wanis Club. programs 
week of May 4-10. 
NUSUAL significance attaches 


this year to the seventeenth an- 
nual observance of National Mu- 
sic Week, beginning the first Sunday of 
May. 
interesting history it will have a new 
title—Inter-American and National Mu- 


sic Week—to signalize the “good neigh- 


For the first time in its long and 


bor” policies of the countries of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Invitations have been extended to all 
the South American Republics and to 
Canada to pay tribute with America to 
music, the one common language through 
which we can best express and best ad- 
vance common aspirations and promote 
the spirit of amity. 

The decision to extend the scope of 
National Week to the 
countries to the North and to the South, 


Music include 


has met with general commendation, as 


letters to the National Music Week 
Committee attest. Nor is support and 
cooperation of official bodies in the 


United States lacking. 

President Roosevelt, in his annual let- 
ter to the National Committee, says that 
the undertaking “is gratifying to those 
of us who have been so keenly interested 
in bringing about a deeper understand- 
ing between the peoples of the Ameri- 
cas’ and expresses the hope that it “will 
make a real contribution toward this end 
and encourage the study of the hemi- 
sphere’s rich and varied cultural heritage 
in the field of music. In so doing you are 
serving the cause of and ideals of de- 
mocracy throughout the Americas in 
these critical times.” 

Expressions of cordial interest have 
likewise been received from Dr. Leo S. 
Rowe, the Pan 
American Union; from Dr. Charles A. 
Thomson, Chief of the Division of Cul- 
tural Relations of the State Department, 


Director-General of 


By C. M. Tremaine 


DIRECTOR, NATIONAL BUREAU FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 


Nelson A. 


of Commercial 


and trom Rockefeller, Co 


ordinator and Cultural 


Relations between the American Re- 
publics of the National Defense Admin- 
istration, and others. 

For many groups in the United States, 
among which Kiwanis has played a par- 
ticularly active part through the years, 
the international aspect of this year’s 
Music Week should prove an especially 
attractive feature. It is expected that 
broadcasting companies both here and 


in South 


America will carry special 


These happy youngsters illustrate most fittingly the spirit of National Music Week observed 


OF MUSIC 


servance when the time comes that the 
nations of the world are once again in 
the mood to think about and work to- 
gether for their common good? 

In the meantime, Music Week, 1941, 
promises to eclipse in the breadth of its 
observances all previous efforts. In times 
of national tension bringing with them 
an increasing restlessness of the people, 
the harmonizing influence of music is 
deeply felt and appreciated. To the many 
who find in music a release of the spirit, 
Music Week will offer an opportunity to 





May 4 to 10. Hundreds of Kiwanis-sponsored programs are being developed for this period. 
To K-Ray, Ontario-Quebec-Maritime's district bulletin, goes our appreciation for this picture. 


short wave programs. An advisory com- 
mittee to assist local organizations with 
helpful suggestions for the observance 
of Music Week in its inter-American as- 
pect, has been formed and a selected list 
of Latin-American music is available 
for the participation. 
The inauguration of Inter-American 
Music Week combined with the national 
celebration, will in no sense change the 
traditional character of the week in this 
country, but will rather add a new note 
of interest and thereby help to widen 
our own horizons of music appreciation 
and our sense of comradeship with other 
peoples in other lands. Having made a 
start in this direction, may we not event- 
ually envisage a truly international ob- 


spread its enjoyment to others by taking 
the lead in fostering community observ- 
ances. 

Many different and successful means 
have been found to serve the public- 
spirited aims of Music Week. The Na- 
tional Music Week Committee is a clear- 
ing house for the interchange of ideas 
and experiences and places at the dis- 
posal of local and state committees a 
wealth of helpful information which 
may be adapted to local needs. 

The writer wishes to pay tribute to 
Kiwanis International for its effective 
work in broadening the interest in Mu- 
sic Week the 


thereby emphasizing 


among general public, 


the constructive 


character of the influence it is exerting. 
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INTERNATIONAL BOARD OF 
TRUSTEES MEETS 


the members of the Board of modification of the Standard Form for of the Board’s Magazine Committee re- 
Prustes ere present for the Club By-Laws. ported on the plans outlined with Man- 
lid-winter Meeting in Chicago = . aging Editor Merton S. Heiss, for the 
Third Division - , <a eS 
He ary 1-22, except Trustee R , ass , ;, continued efforts to improve The Ki- 
I l i } | t] +] t . luy =. my C i ¢ fi 
I ne thir section procead es WI1tnN 
af , ‘ D _ . ; esveesia @ Wi venue \ —_— ; 
(Gseores icCuish ot Vancouver, Bb. C.. . . : , io os : WANTS viagasine. Members o! the 
districts were outlined and provided tot 
was ill. In conformity with the ; ; ' ; Board mentioned the many references 
; : action on (1) amendments and modi 3 ; . : 
; Ol a meeting « he : . o the already S <1 changes whic 
\ metas OF Re in. eof Reclawe-.(2). district fnan- ° © ilready instituted changes which 
B Committee on Finance was held : . had come to their attention. 
cial requirements; (3) district conven- 
‘ y 2 ; ; dy ° ‘ wrt ’ . oa 
tion dates; and (4) incorporation. Proposed amendment covering a re- 
portant sIwanl DusinesS Was arrangement of committees in_ the 
re ted and onerating :j | Fourth Division : —- ; i oe 
icted and operating policies adopt = ; re ali Standard Forms for Club and District 
! Ee | ee «ee ee eee 
Other matters received preliminary Phe fourth division of the Polici By-Laws presented by Chairman Gal 
derat ind were referred to com- md Procedures is for the guidance o! lagher were approved. These changes 
++ Ens refial ] he . ; the Secretary ind General Ofhce in - Je 
‘ te iretul tudy before final ; ; \ ; rearranged the committees so that the 
: } . tori ind malling ¢ ne nnual : oii - ye 
: it the June meeting of the Board, | L) form an — aon eas groupings will conform to that of the 
~ , ' -j “ial Statement: (2 stmet ; 
IX mendations for action and study Financial Statement: (2) adjustment leinenitionel Del aun Action clevify. 
See ee eer of financial indebtedness of clubs; (3). ee ah ae ie Ba eee 
' eceived trom clubs and districts ai sae ae ing Section 7 of Article XVI of the 
na fy f ati | nad rctric hnancial arrangements with delinquent . . ; : : 
ind from International and _ district oo tunes Pit District By-Laws on district traveling 
‘ fFenen the eenes a ee tubs at conventions; and (4) eilmina 
ttee ( Acting Secretary ' ; expenses was also taken. 
1 1 1 j } 
f tion of membership and indebtedness of 


President, as well as from many 





srt sain not-meetinge clubs from Records and Program Plans For Atlanta 
| Let . 4 required long advance Accounts Receivable. Ihe tentative detailed program plans 
tu ind detailed preparation was the All action taken by the International tor the uitante Seaieetions in June were 
elopment of Policies and Procedures Secretary prego by Hamilton Holt, ¢ hairman 
to he followed by the International Sec cedures is ot the Committee. The report showed 
retal for th purpose ol simplitying il of the ul at good ita sides being made by 
kine more effective the discharge meeting following such action. Action ™€ Committee in lining up a construc 
uties imposed on the Board of Trus- 01 the Acting Secretary on these mat tive and interesting program for the 
te » the Constitution and Bv-laws of ters taken since December 1, 1940, was Sessions and conferences and that the 
Kiwanis International in the interim be- reviewed and approved by the Board. Atlanta Club’s Committee was develop 


4 ] . ing te sting plans for the entertoit 
heed oard meetings Yefinite policies ‘ ing interesting plan r the ertain 
tween Board meeting Definite policie Treasurer Reports F all ti : 1h tua ; 

{ if 7 lO ‘edure nN . . , ment of all those who will be in attend- 
pecihce operating procedures im Treasurer W. Eugene Wolcott made ’ ; ;' tend 
four major divisions were presented by } Le f | ance 
ie ' , t : a report on the cash transactions tor thi 
Vice-President James P. Gallagher, year whic] owed there was a balance On recommendation of President 
( in of the Board and Internation f $17.112.05 on December 31. Trustee Mark Smith, themes for the Atlanta 
il ( 1 ittee on | aws and Regula Dot ild RB Rice reported on the annual convention were proposed. Che one se- 
, . 4 . j 7 1 ss 4 7 7 
0 operating income and expenses His re iected 1S Vitalize Democracy th ougn 
First Division port revealed total income tor the veat Service.” 
t division having to do with of $392,741.33: expenses totaled $383 
, - a 1 ; rags ; : : : : Report on the Foundation 
esta led clubs inciuded: (1) the ap 26.08. leaving an operating surplus of -_ f 4 i 
1 degen ss tes 3 : Ri, [rustee Daniel S. Wentworth made 
prova f the territorial limits of clubs; $8,815.25 for the twelve months. ; . sar : 
‘ ae ' : a report ot his preliminary study of 
(Z) ultiple memberships trom large ’ : 


» ie t tha ’ ‘ “Orr ee ot , f ) a 
tk RR ee nay YEO Ye ae Report on Public Relations the plans and organization of the Ki- 


| reserve membet (4) working com In the absence ot Trustee McCuish, wanis Foundation. The Board asked 
a rve mem Ss: \\ Ling 

‘y e yy he 2 ] ; 11771 , ] 1 . 1 ° 
ination f committees: and (5) in Trustee Dean of the Board Committee 11m to continue the analysis and to bring 
it LO! oO! Ol it Se 4 “ - d t 


on Public Relations reported for the jn his recommendations following 


corporation of Kiwanis clubs and dis % n g con- 
tricts Department, which included in its a tacts with outstanding and _ successful 
tivities the reparation and malling Of foyndations in other fields. Past Pres- 


Second Division me eae : 

suggested radio scripts to independ- —; er a 
The second division covers Club Or- a rttigd oe ia alae ies ident Henry C. Heinz of Atlanta, who 
; ; ent stations. Manv stations were al- 1.4 4. er ; oa 
ganization Procedure and included: (1) se oa" : are had dropped in at the meeting briefly, 
: ‘ : : - ready using the material, the commiuit- . ai al } . Pr 1s 
approval ot petitions ; (2) direction ot . - gave the Board the benenht of his expe- 

i : —— tee reported é. . +h f lati i 

organization ; (3) territorial limits: rience on such toundations. He is a 


(4) determination of charter member- Outline Plans of Magazine member of the Board of the Shriners 


ship; (5) multiple members; and (6) Trustee E. B. Stahlman, Jr., chairman Crippled Children’s Hospitals. 
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Study Results of Leadership Plans 

The Committee on Leadership Train- 
ing, Trustee Fred M. Barnes, Chairman, 
reported some interesting conclusions 
from its preliminary study of this vear’s 
results. They include (1) It seems evi- 
that 


the combination school has many 


dent in some sparsely settled dis- 
tricts, 
advantages over the standard plan; (2) 
in their com- 

the 


in some instances, 


bination schools lieutenant 


insufficient 


governors receive 


training because of the emphasis 
on the training of club officers; 


? 


(3) this requires a_ separate 


agenda; (4) there is an objection 
to the 


should 


word “school”: (5) we 


accept and evaluate the 


district-wide school equally with 


the standard plan; (6) there 


should be prepared a 


used 


separate 


agenda to be 


in those dis- 


tricts that do not hold a midwin- 
ter conference: (7 ) the best pro- 
gram consists of a 


separate 


training conference of 


district 


lieutenant governors: divisional 
training conferences for club of- 
ficers, followed by a midwinter 
conterence for inspirational pur- 
pose Ss 


The 


expense of 


held sometime in January. 
committee believes that the 
such a conterence is 


warranted. 


International President Mark A. Smith in informal pose during 
Board of Trustees Meeting in Chicago over which he presided. 


Four Conclusions on 
Membership 
tter of membership was dis- 


Dr. Wolcott, 


of the Board Committee. This 


lhe ma 


cussed in a report from 
Chairmat 
7 


covered all questions which had 


been raised by clubs or districts since 


the last meeting of the Executive Com- 


mittee on December 4. It may be sum- 


marized by the Committee’s four con 


clusions: 


1. That our present by-laws covering 
classifications are adequate to meet our 
therefore recommend that 


needs: we 


there be no change. 


2. That the chairmen of International, 
district and club committees be encour- 
aged to ascertain and fill existing open 
classifications, preferably with men in 
the 35-40 year age group. 

3. That some means be developed to 
create a greater appreciation and accept- 
ance of Privileged Membership. 

4. That detailed 
system be developed to insure the unin- 


some and effective 
terrupted association with Kiwanis of 
desirable members who move to another 
Kiwanis community, existing or poten- 
tial. 


Qualifications of the Secretary 
The Special Committee on Recom- 
the 


International, 


mendations for Qualifications ot 


Secretary of Kiwanis 
composed of Past Presidents Cummings, 
Taylor and Knudson, and Trustees 
Dean and Rice made a report through 
its Chairman, Bennett O. Knudson, Pri 


or to the appointment of the above spe- 





cial committee, letters were written to 


all Past 


by President Smith, asking for 


Presidents and Board members 
sugges 
tions and opinions concerning the de 
sired qualifications of the Secretary of 
Kiwanis International. 


All the replies were before the com 


mittee and an analysis of them furnished 
to the members of the Board. The fol 
lowing qualifications seem to be the 


Age: 


tween 35 and 50 vears. II. 


most desirable: I. Preferably be 
Edueation : 
Preterably a college degree ; if not that, 
then broad experience in organization 


work. III. Personal: Preferably a mar 


ried man, good moral character, good 
health, pleasing personality, friendly, 
temperate, tolerant, fair and open 
minded. IV. Ability: Executive type, 


with experience; preferably a Kiwani- 


an with enthusiasm for its aims, pur 


poses and opportunities; aggressive and 
farsighted; a thinker; one with ability 
to speak in public and to write well 
letters, bulletins, messages and articles: 
one who can work with and handle men. 
The report was adopted and the com 


} 


mittee was discharged. It was then re- 


appointed to make a study and report on 
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the duties of the International Secre 
tary. 
No Amendment en Convention 


Finance 
The Board approved the recommen 
dation of the Committee on Convention 


Study and Finance that such an amend- 


ment be not submitted and that no ac- 


tion in this matter be instituted at the 
Atlanta convention. Also ap 
proved was a_ recommendation 
of the Attendance Committee 


through Chairman Harland G. 


Long revising the “make-up” 
rules of the Committee 


Many other miscellaneous mat 


ters were cared for. These in 
cluded an unusually large num 
ber of requests from other o1 
ganizations tor endorsement 


representation. The Board main 


tained the policy of codperation 
; | 


rather than endorsement in 


disposing of most of these re 
quests. 

It was a constructive meeting, 
one of careful approach to every 
topic, report or recommendation. 


Where 


possible, 


food judgment made it 


immediate action was 


taken. Many matters were de 
ferred for further study and later 


consideration. 


Publie Safety Membership 
Taken 

Action was taken to provide 

for a public satety 


National 


the printing of the 


membership in the 


Satety Council; to eliminate 


a 1 1 
Proceedings OL the 


Convention: to provide for the retire 


ment of Field Representative Shortess; 
the development of a pension retirement 


plan for male Kiwanis 


emploves of 


International; the appropriate honors 


and recognition of Secretary Parker at 


the Atlanta Convention and the limita- 


tion and advance preparation of bio- 
graphical sketches of individuals pro 
posed tor office at an International con- 
vention. The proposal to sponsor clubs 


in Latin America or Cuba was laid on 
the table. 
The 


tee on National Defense that its activi 


recommendation of the Commit 


ties be merged with those of the Citi- 


zenship Committee was approved; the 
from all living 


recording of messages 


Past Presidents was authorized as were 


revisions of the wording of the buttons 
of District Secretaries and_ District 
Treasurers. A committee was ap- 


pointed to “suitable installa- 


| prepare 
tion ceremonies for incoming and out- 
going officers at the International Con- 


vention.” 
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HOT SPRINGS, ARK., 
SAFETY -MINDED 


Springs club conducted its 


hninate 


annual itet campaign to elit 


chil 


| 
( hool 


( en 
With the cooperation ot the local 
if | executive, the Bov scouts dis- 
tributed 3,000 circulars regarding safe 
t) Ministers of the city, local law en 
to t othicet the two radio stations 
i the tw ne papel cooperated, 
thre ( lent I thre Rotary club 
discussed the merits of the plan in a 
' b cast lhe drive was inau 
{ y | lent D. B. Stough and 
kK ian George |. Ellenbrook. 


POUTH FORUM 
AT PLAINVIEW,. TEX. 


ve voung men between the 


ot Commerce at the invitation of the 
Bovs and Girls Work Committee of the 
Plainview club and formed a Youth 
Forum 

Knoohuizen and 


LaFont 


Kiwaman Ray H 
Judge Harold M 
“What Is Youth’s 


ot Democracy.” at the 


discussed 
Role in the Defense 


first meeting. 





Each session held with the boys will be 


concluded with a quiz-bee, participated 
in by twelve members. One recent quiz 


B. Miller, 


chaitman of the committee, will act as 


was on sports. Kiwanian E. 


moderator at the meetings. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN... 
HONORS NOTED PUBLISHER 
Mrs. Arthur Hays Sulzberger, daug 
ter of the late Adolph S. Ochs, New 
York-Chattanooga het 
husband, who is president 
ot the New York 71 
guests at a meeting of the 
the 


1 
a 
il 


publisher, and 


and managet 


were he Te red 


Wes, 


Chattanooga 


club preceding dedication of the 


memorial to her fathe The Kiwanis 


ot Chattanooga took an 


in raising funds for the erection of thi 


memorial 


McCallie, presid 


Kiwanian Spencer | 


ing, praised the publisher as the greatest 
newspapet \merica has produced 


Mr. 


dress, paid high tribute to the life and 


man 
Sulzberger, in the principal ad 
character ot the publisher and said M1 
Ochs’ motto might well have been “We 
Build” because his spirit was ever one 


of building and of service. 


In 1927 the Kiwanis Service Award 
was presented to Mr. Ochs for the long 
| 


and distinguished service he had ren- 
dered Chattanooga. 
The memorial is a museum of rustic 


rock exterior, marble interior and built 
on the famous point of Lookout Moun- 


tain. 


COLUMBUS, IND.., 
KEEPS YOUTH BUSY 


A woodworking shop was formally 


presented to the Boys Club of the Foun 


lation for Youth at a recent meeting of 


the Columbus club. Kiwanian Gordon 


D setae ade the nrecentatinn ¢ Loe have’ 
KNitter made the presentation to the boys 


club director. 


The members furnished equipment, 


| given 


bor, supplies and donations were 


for additional tools. The equipment in 


la 
cludes a circular saw, jigsaw, jointer 
and lathes. 

In the three months the shop has been 
opened, between 100 and 150 boys have 
used the facilities and have made a va- 
roll- 


stands and lawn fig- 


riety of items, such as end tables, 
ing pins, smoking 
ures. The shop is open four e\ ening’s a 


week, for two hours each evening. 





Chattanooga, Tennessee, was host to outstanding meeting at which Mrs Arthur Hays Sulzberger, daughter of Adolph S$. Ochs, late New York-Chatta- 
Seated, left to right: Mayor Bass; Mrs. Sulzberger; Governor of State Prentice Cooper; Mr. Sulzberger, president and publisher 


nooga publisher, was present. 


of New York Times; Kiwanian Spencer McCallie; 


and Past President George W. Johnson. 
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This 4-H Steer Club, sponsored by Chillicothe, Ohio, is one of their most worthy projects in which they 
obtain a wholesome rural-urban relationship. 


GRANBY, QUE., 
A COMMUNITY LEADER 

The club coéperated with the Board 
of Trade, Red Cross and Canadian Le- 
gion. 

Have letters of appreciation from the 
health unit supervisor of the city for 
the help given him at all times in his 
promotion of public health in homes, 
schools and in his campaigns for a 
healthier and cleaner city. 

Letters of congratulations have been 
the National 


as several Kiwanians acting as his as- 


received from Registrar 
sistants played an important role in the 
national registration campaign in Gran- 


by. 


IRONWOOD, MICH., SAVES 

PORCUPINE MOUNTAIN AREA 
A “Save the 

Area” association was organized at a 


meeting held by the Conservation Com- 


Porcupine Mountain 


mittee of the Ironwood club and several 
other civic organizations. 

The association will have as its ob- 
the 


economic 


jective the saving of Porcupine 


Mountain Area’s and scenic 


value from the destruction which will 
result from continuation of present log- 
ging. It is the opinion of the sponsors 
of the movement that placing the area 
under federal control through the United 
States Forest Service, and inauguration 
of a policy of seléctive logging on a 
sustained yield basis will make the area 
of permanent value as a timber source 
and also preserve the scenic beauty. 
The area contains the largest stand 
of virgin hardwood timber remaining 
in the United States. During the last 
five years it has received widespread 
publicity, the most recent and outstand- 
ing being an article in a national forest- 
It was pointed out that 


the area is unique from the standpoint 


ry magazine. 


of timber resources and scenic values, 
and immediate action was urged to save 
it from destruction. 


LYNCHBURG, VA., 
SAYS IT CAN BE DONE 
The Lynchburg club has just com- 
pleted a successful musical review and 
minstrel, which 
the 
K i- 


solicited 


included all 
members. 
wanians 
the advertising 
for the program 
the 
tickets, with wives 
of the 
assisting. 
An 


souvenir program 


and sold 


members 
attractive 


contained a jingle 


of every one ot 
the 97 
and a picture of 
the 

and a 


members, Z 
membership 

report on 
the work done by 
the Educational and Underprivileged 
Child Committees in the last 19 years. 

This review had a two-fold purpose. 
Extension of child work and the paying 
of the deficit of the 1940-41 Community 
Chest Campaign. At the first evening’s 
performance a check for $809.84 was 


presented to the chairman of the Com- 


TEUTENAN 
GOVERNOR 


e 


# 


, a 
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munity Chest. After all receipts and 


disbursements were totalled there re- 
mained a balance of $650 for underpriv- 
ileged child work. One hundred-fifty 


high school and orphanage children 


were entertained at the performances. 


“STEERING” IS GOOD 
AT CHILLICOTHE, OHIO 


The the 
Chillicothe club needed a worthy proj- 


Agriculture Committee of 


ect for the county and decided to spon- 


sor a 4-H steer feeding club. The co- 


Operation of the county extension agent 
was enlisted and a plan started whereby 
4-H Club boys and girls could secure a 


steer, feed and prepare it for exhibit 


at a show and auction sale where the 


steers were sold. 


ae 


oe 


Ps 





A pig project is successful at Gresham, Oregon. Left to right: Past President 
Wright; Kiwanians Miller, 4-H club leader; Hubbs, chairman Vocational Guid- 
ance; 4-H member holding sow; Immediate Past President Marcks; and breeder 


of the sow. 


1939 


for 20 boys and the club decided to 


The plan met with success in 


continue the plan for 1940 and 21 boys 


and girls secured steers. A committee 


selected the steers from the livestock 


yards, and distributed them to the own- 
ers. This provided the 4-H boys and 


girls with means to finance their proj- 





A delegation from the Portland, Oregon, club presented the District Governor's Home Club banner to 
Chehalis, Washington. 
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ect. The winner was sent to the Live 
toc} oO in Chicago In addition the 
‘ furnished the ribbons for the an- 
T) ‘ 


RALEIGH, N. €., 
KNOWS REASON WHy 


Ral B Scouts placed themselves 
lub as a fundamental 
ec clubs of the city 

t the uting movement 


' ement to the citizen- 
\ wen a4 
1 tre lucer were the s¢ ho 
ug the various grades 
1 a the SCOUT 
aw 
te ow they are in - 

l . ent aq the nature A fine inter-club meeting was held at Burns 
iia iis wvvvwvvvvwwewvewt 
recipient of th Gloss Prints 

¢ rt ( ( \ degre ex - ° ° 
he oF are wanted for Club and District 

D out Dpulids citizenship, “ee ; 

activity articles. We cannot use 

| ‘ ¢ me eC « T-oOt-che 1 X . 

: halftones, mats or anything but 

camping experrence ind service to the 4 

communit Gloss Prints 

. tribute as paid to the Scoutmas 

, Ral ; a K 4, fn, fa, a, Lin te, Ln. Mn, hm, Mit. Mi, fi, he th 

te! P| \aleig! me of which 1S 1 

Wwanmian 1 tiss Baker conservation of forests for economic 


benefits and development of park areas 


LAKELAND, FLA,. as recreational centers. Kiwanian B. O. 


ENJOYS TECHNICOLOR Bethea had charge of the program. 
Col ving pictures with sound 

effect were hown to members of the SOLDIERS FIRST 

club at t luncheon to present details AT CORAOPOLIS, PA. 


of work being done members of the 


Phe Public Affairs 


Committee of the Coraopolis club spon- 


in Florida and else 


where to develop forests and parks. 


Shown by the district forester and sored a tarewell program and the pres- 


extension ranger, the pictures stressed entation of utility kits to the men of the 


ee 
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Oregon, with members of the Redmond club. 


community who have been called to 
ervice in the army. The committee 
solicited the funds and made arrange 


» cooperation of the mem 
bers and several persons of the commu 
nity. 

\ poem dedicated to the men of the 
community, and written by Secretary 
Fred L. Poulson, occupied the tront page 
while on the last page 


ot the program, 


were the names of the men enrolled in 


the different military units. 


STUDENTS THRIVE 
AT DODGE CITY, KAN. 

Four Dodge City boys are completing 
their second vear ot college work, two ot 
them in professional schools, on loans 
from the club and they are only a part 


of some 22 boys who have obtained loans. 





The South Central, Chicago, club had as its quest recently the beloved poet, Eddie Guest, who told stories and recited some of his most popular rhymes. 
Seated at the speakers table, left to right: Mr. and Mrs. Philip Lovejoy; Rev. 


ladies were invited and a Chinese menu was served at the Nankin restaurant. 


The 


John Rushton Heyworth, Lake View; Mrs. Guest; Edgar A. Guest; President Emmett Robert Gaderer; Miss Mae Gaderer; Walter Ingram; Mrs. Doll; Clarence 
Warren Doll, past president; Mrs. Robb; Capt. Lloyd Robb, secretary. 
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The club started the fund in 1925 with 
$50 and with plays and other club activi- 
ties it reached a peak of $1250. An indi- 
vidual donation has never been made to 
the fund. 

In fifteen years, 62 loans have been 
made in a total amount of $4755. The 
fund is kept in a separate account man- 
aged by Kiwanians R. W. Hellwarth and 
Donald P. Young. It is not used to enter 
any college course, but students who 
have completed one semester and need 
funds to continue, are eligible for the 
student loan fund. 


BROTHERHOOD GOODWILL 
AT JAMAICA, N.Y. 

The Kiwanis Club of Jamaica spon- 
sored a “Brotherhood Month Celebra- 
tion” during the month of February. 
Representatives of the Catholic, Jewish 
and Protestant faiths addressed the 
gatherings. 

It is the firm belief of the club that 
only through the untiring effort and 
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Ground-breaking ceremonies of the new National Guard armory and stadium. 


This project was ac- 


complished by the Raton, New Mexico, club. 


make the day one of the largest and fin- 
est in Raton. It marked the reaching of 
the goal members started many months 
ago when it was first suggested that 
they secure a national guard unit for 





A training school for officers of Division II] of Kentucky-Tennessee District was held at Pineville, Kentucky. 


cooperation of the various religions can 
the heritage of peace be returned and 
free humanity from the bondage of dic- 
tatorship. 

At the recent Presidents’ Conference 
held in Syracuse the program of the 
srotherhood Month Celebration was 
briefly outlined. However, it was re- 
ceived with such enthusiasm that the 
William 


Godsen, spoke at length on the plan 


Immediate Past Governor, 
and ended his remarks by offering a 
resolution congratulating the club for 
their work. The expense of the pro- 
gram was sponsored by the club. 


RATON, N. M., 
REACHES ITS GOAL 

Months of work, planning and effort 
by the Raton club were brought to a 
successful finish recently with the dedi- 
cation of the starting of work on the 
National Guard armory and high school 
stadium for Raton. 

City, county, state and national digni- 
taries attended the ceremony to help 


Raton. With the help of the local school 
board and the members the project was 
accomplished. 

United States Army officials, ranking 
officers in the National Guard, the Su- 
preme Court Justice Daniel K. Saddler, 
officials of the State Police, State Amer- 
ican Legion officers, County and City 
officials, members of the School Board, 
members of the club, and many others 
gathered together in a colorful meeting 


for this proud occasion. 





oad 


LOGAN, W. VA., 
HAS BIG IDEA 

Kiwanian R. R. Eiland got an idea 
and a desire to do something to help the 
underprivileged and to promote busi- 
ness in Logan, so he started an annual 
Fall Festival which is held each year 
by the Logan club. 

The idea was put in action seven years 
ago and the festival has grown steadily 
until now it is part of the fall season in 
Logan. It brings 68,000 persons to the 
city. Proceeds of the festival go to the 


Underpriveleged Child Fund. 


SALEM, MASS., 
SEVENTEEN YEARS YOUNG 

With a large attendance of past and 
present members and a list of Kiwanis 
dignitaries and representatives of other 
service clubs taking part, the Salem club 
observed its 17th anniversary. Following 
the dinner the affair got under way with 
President Raymond Heffernan presid- 
ing. 

Bourdini, a mystifying magician 
amused the gathering with tricks, using 
as his stooges, Kiwanians Louis Pochar- 
ski and Laurence Sager. 

Mayor Edward A. 


sented and gave splendid credit to the 


Coffey was pre- 





Members of the Logan, West Virginia, club posed for this picture at the annual Fall Festival given 


for the Underprivileged Child Fund. 
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A mobile kitchen was purchased for War Relief Society, 
Immediate Past 
Badeau, vice president of Elizabeth branch of British War Relief 4] 


Clarke 
unit, Mrs 


Past President Mayor Kirk: 


Williams In 


tc right 
the feeding 
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have assisted in promoting various other 


welfare projects in their community. 


BOUND FOR BRITAI 
ED TA GLUED AS 
Weak 9 cam: ok ean 


“MILE O° DIMES” 
AT ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Joining the campaign to stamp out 
infantile paralysis, the 14 clubs of great- 
er St. Louis combined forces at the 
meeting of the downtown club and pa- 
a 26-piece 
through the 
the “Mile O’ 


Two hundred Kiwani- 


raded in a body, headed by 
Salvation band, 


streets of St. 


Army 
Louis to 


Dimes” station. 


club. Left 
President ans 


Inc., by Elizabeth, New Jersey, 


President tles: Kiwanian Ness: joined the parade, and the total of 


heir contributions amounted to $210.43, 


and Past President Luerich. 


‘ . cellent ely ] 
1 ( 1 ( er ( ‘ en 
Leute ite ty erm Robert Rov in 
ediate Past Governor Fred Mitchell 
ternationa \ Pre «ie I | nie * 
Gallagher District Secretary Russell | 
rton District Governor Robert D 
| cre pres¢ 1 


ELIZABETH, N. J.. 
BES MORILE KITCHEN 


Kelizabet lub started anothe 
miu needed mobile reeding kitchen on 
it o some bomb-torn British city 
when it turned over to the Elizabeth 
Bran { the Brit War Reliet So 
ciety a check tor $1750, the proceeds Ol 
l din Tr clance 

In a few weeks one of the mobile 
feeding kitche rollin into the bombed 
ire of a Briti city il bear on the 
icle plaque indicati that it was ; 
giit trom the club 


SUPERION JOB DONE 
AT SUPERIOR, WIS. 
An underprivileged child program has 


always been a major activity ot the 


Superior club. 


In 1923 when it was realized that three 


: 





The St. Louis, Missouri, clubs participated in the ‘Miles O' Dimes’ campaign. 
largest contribution ef any organization in the city. 


the largest amount received from any 


, hi bei lost in the club in the city. 


© ten childret were being { th 
county due to diphtheria each year, Ki After the parade Immediate Past Gov- 
2000 ernor William Bryan, Lieutenant Gov- 


Pat 


wanian physicians inoculated the 


iools. Since that time Magness and Flavin, 


ernor Guy 


nly one death has resulted and that case President Norman Rathert, local chair- 
vas brought from outside the county. man of the drive, and Industrial Chait 
Some of the responsibilities have now man Carl Reinecke, were interviewed 
been taken over by the county board but over radio station KMOX. 


oa 


7 


, 


ic€ COLD 





Coca-Cola dispensers were placed in the City Building and County Court House to strengthen the funds 
of the projects of the Crawfordsville, Indiana, club. Left to right: President Jones; Treasurer Groves; 
Secretary Paxton; Past President Myers; Kiwanians Woodruff and Chadwick. 


Anadarko, Okla.—The city has been 


made bicycle safety conscious by the 


the club maintains an active interest in 
the program. 

In addition to this the Superior club club safety program. License plates 
have been bought for all bicycles and 
ordinances regulating bike riding are 
being passed. Kiwanis junior police 


are helping with the program. 


N.C.—The 


Scouts and their 


Kings Mountain, club 


joined with the Boy 
friends in a banquet held to help cele- 
National Boy Scout Week with 


356 in attendance. 


brate 


Winter Park, Fla—The fifth annual 
show of a patriotic nature was given by 
the Winter 
club projects. 


Park club for their various 


ad Henderson, Tex.—The club has stu- 


These clubs made the “ent loan fund which is helping fifteen 


students each year. 
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At the charter night presentation of the La Grange, Georgia, club. International President Mark A. 


Smith was the principal speaker. 


Three 


HARTER the 


Rivers, Michigan, club was ob- 


night of 
served at a dinner-dance in the 
high school gym with 250 members and 
guests present. 

The presentation of the charter was 
made by Immediate Past Governor Mar- 
shall R. 
President William H. Shumaker accept- 


Reed, Detroit, Michigan, with 


ing. The principal address of the evening 
was given by District Governor Bert 
Parrish, Battle Creek. 

There were representatives from Bat- 
tle Creek, Coldwater, Hillsdale, Jackson, 
Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, Sturgis, the 
sponsoring club, Mason, Bangor, Paw 
Paw, and South Haven. 

Gifts included a gong, a banner and 
American and a Canadian flag. 

The the 
President, William H. Shumaker; Vice 
President, Howard P. Morley; 
tary, Arno L. Harding; Treasurer, Carl 
A. Stropaugh ; Directors, R. O. Monroe, 


officers of new club are: 


Secre- 





The Freer, Texas, club received its charter recently. 

Vice President R. M. Freeman; District Governor Fred Thompson; President Boyce 

Billingsley; Lieutenant Governor J. R. Sorrell; Secretary Luther Gresham. 
ing, directors of the club. 


C. J. Wahlstrom, John F. Cross, Carl 
Reed, Walter A. Huffman, F. R. Warner 
and A. 

A CAPACITY CROWD 
the 


R. Maurer. 
welcomed 
Kiwanis new La 


into Grange, 





At the charter night ceremonies of the Three Rivers, Michigan, club. Left to right: Vice President 
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CHARTER 
NIGHTS 


Georgia, club at their charter party re- 
Presentation of the charter was 
Past Governor 
Valdosta, 


President R. L. Hinson accepting. Kiwa- 


cently. 


made by Immediate 


George E. Simpson, with 


nian Harry G. Walker acted as toast- 
master with Kiwanian Robert Moore 
giving the invocation. 


The principal feature of the program 
was an address by International Presi 
dent Mark A. Smith. 

New officers and directors are: Presi 
dent, R. L. Hinson; Vice President Jeff 
S. Daniel; Secretary L. Verne Powell; 
Treasurer, H. Frank Lewis; Directors, 


(Turn to page 206) 





Morley; Mrs. Shumaker; President Shumaker; Mrs. Parrish; District Governor Parrish; Mrs. Mayotte; and 
Lieutenant Governor Mayotte. 


Front row, left to right: 


Stand- 


Two hundred and eleven Kiwanians and guests met at the Westlake Hotel 
for the charter presentation of the Rocky River, Ohio, club, by Immediate 
Past Governor Donald E. Mumford. 


Many Kiwanis notables were present 


which helped to make the occasion the success it was. 
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Klinetelter, former heutenant 


governor and until recently member 
of the club at Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, 
" chosen by committee ot business 
men representing the American Legion, 


I 


Rotary Club and Senior Chamber ot 
Commerce a the outstanding civic 
minded young man ot 1940 \t their 
mnmnual meet Don wa pre ented with 
the Gold Key Award which is presented 
ea vear to the itstanding young man 
in ¢ ( nuit ry the United State 
Ju mber of Commerce, through 
t] rt lun ( ha ibe ot Commerce 
| the t ve nce these award 
] { ere ve that nv Beave Dan 
you purali fie ro! | { Oo! 
Be ) IK are sorry to los« 
lL) \ take hi 1 
North fi \] Pore 

| ( | \ rt the Kirksville Mi 
sou u Wil | Brav. has beet 
electes ol nel the Knights 
( 7») eS ee hee immediate 
lv below e Kiwanians Walter 


| 


t 7 
1s the 


Kiwanian Dwieg Griswold of 


Nebraska, 
ot the state 


Gordon, new governor 
He has been editor and pub 
lisher of the Gordon Journal for the 
past eighteen years, was a member ot 
the house of representatives of the Ne 
1921, 


member of the state senate for three 


1925, 1927, 1929, 


braska legislature in and served 


as a 


terms, and 


} 


Moberly, Missouri, club, and chairmat 


. ate , 
of the committee on publicity for Ki 
, 1 , , 
vanis internation was recentiv elected 
pre dent ) the Ti¢ ( fa er Mis 
sour Ne | 1 Advertising Associ 
tion, whit rg t101 as t e1 
} } ? ene ‘ T 
( p al The ¢ Ing 17 or¢ O] 
1: 
the daily ne ( \iissoul Cal 
14 I 1] 
l well Known te 1 ns all OVE the 
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United State 1 { ( Wea S 
’ 
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newspapers I u in coul oO! 
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La tO del vet He ert niv done 
It row ternationa 
| 
Lieutenant Gove ( ( Loomey 
1; { , | t f +} Tay] 
mediate past president of the }ulsa 
e' , . ie : 
Oklahoma, club, holds the distinction of 
being one of the tew men in the Unite 
, , 
states having an honorar\ nembet Ip 


in a sorority 


\J . 
Vlerritt H. Gibson, Longview, Texas 
] ] ] + 
Was re-electet to is second ter is 
County lude and wa also elected presi- 
dent of the County Judges and Commis 
, 
sioners \ssociatio1 oO! lexa Jack 
va 
rillervy of Longview is a ember ot one 
1 , ' ‘ ; 
ot the dratt boars ot Gregg County te 
1 4 
iandle the iff I or the Selective \1111 
tary service r th ( ne Ss als 
} | 
been elected cx cle t the Hert 
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rary im ership Senat rit 
lor Wicl i ot Ashlan« who 1s 1 
cting eute int overnor of the State 
ol Virginia ue to the death last veat 
. ; : 
ot Lieutenant Governor Hold. Senato 
Wick] : ninet ’ - 14 > 
WKNAaN S mnetv-orse vears old. 1S 


president of the Senate of 
of Washington 
Vit 


eradu 


is the only living 


and Lee Universitv in Lexington, 


ginia, who received his diploma of 
ation from the Robert 
E. Lee, Civil War bec 

1] 


president of Washington College 


hands of ( reneral 
who after the ame 
(named 

After 
General Lee’s death his name was added 


Washington 


j 
} 


in honor of George Washington ). 


and Lee 


Wickham 


very vivid recollection of the Lee family 


to what is now 


University Senator has a 


and enjoys talking about them. 


Rodine, immediate past presi- 


dent of the Kiwanis Club of Chicago, 
has been appointed general passenger 


agent for the Northern Pacific Railway 


‘rritory, head- 


quarters at Seattle, Washington. Ki- 
an Rodine has been general agent 

the passenger department at Chicago 

( a past president of the ¢ ity Pas- 
eng \gents \ssociation of Chi igo 
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tare Council, and Jay A. Sly, formet 
eutenant governo! was chairma f 


State of 


1 
the 





Chase A, ( lark, is an active member ot 
the Idaho Fall 


Ida 


Idaho, club. Formerly 


10 Falls, 


the 


f 


mavor of Kiwanian Clark 


1S following in footsteps ot 


: , : ‘ : . 
ither and older brother, both of whom 
served aS mMavor. Csovern ( k 
— are ] : } . 
other, Bai liia, also served as Gover 
‘ ‘ | | oa , 
nor of. Idah« tor two vears (soverno! 
} ~ yy 
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> 1 1 S| 7 
en in both small-rural schools and 
large districts tor several vears Mat \ 


schools and several thousand Delaware 
l are receiving the 


The 


cafeterias are not operated pri 


have ane 


benefits ot surplus cor 


nmodities. 
school 
vately but are conducted on a non-profit 
basis by the schools and school districts. 


An 


“Assault on Hunger” 


article in the February issue 
said school cafe- 
terias were privately operated in Dela- 


ware. 
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From Lake Charles, Louisiana, 
come many items. Sam Richard has 
been elected president of the Lake 
Charles Harbor & Terminal District; 
Van Andrus was elected vice presi- 
dent of Calcasieu National Farm Loan 
Association; Vance Plauche, co-cam- 
paign manager for Sam Jones, newly 
elected Governor of State, is secretary 
of the State Civil Service Commission 
and was elected U. S. Congressman 


APRIL, 


without opposition; James O. Dolby 
was elected State Senator and presi- 
dent of the Lake Charles Country 
Club; Rupert F. Cisco is president of 
the Louisiana- Mississippi Commercial 
Organizations Executives’ Associa- 
tion; V. B. Edmonson is president of 
the Louisiana Dr. Pepper Bottlers As- 
sociation; Harold Boling was elected 
to the executive cammittee of Louisi- 
ana Association of Insurance Agents; 
Sam Arnett, Jr. was elected president 
of the Young Men’s 
Moss was appointed secre- 
the Harbor & 
District; I. T. Hart has 
vice-president of Cal- 
De. S. 3B. 


Robinson was elected president of the 


3usiness Club; 
Clement 
tary of Lake Charles 
Terminal 
been elected 


casieu Area of Boy Scouts; 


Louisiana State Dental Association; 
and Dr. Carl Warden was elected 
president of Louisiana State Osteo- 


path Association. 


There are a number of Turners in the 
Sidney, Montana, club. New member 
Dean Turner is a son of James I. 
Turner, charter member. Robert L. 


Turner, brother of Secretary Walter A. 
Both 


the latter are nephews of the same Jim 


(Babe) Turner, also joined up. 


Turner. 


R. O. Beauchamp, a member at Still- 
water, Oklahoma, has been named na- 
tional councillor of the Junior Chamber 


of Commerce. 


It is interesting to note that Ki- 
wanians H. W. and Herbert Reeder of 
Point Grey, Vancouver, B. C., father 


and son, have a radio program of organ 
music and poetry over a local station in 
Vancouver. the 
“Thoughts That Inspire” this program 


Under name of 
of inspirational bits of verse and phi- 
with has 
been broadcast for many years. 


music 
Father 


losophy interspersed 
and son have been a source of inspira- 
tion to their many listeners and hope to 
continue their work in years to come. 


From Ottawa, Kansas, we hear that 
Dr. Harold Conrad, president, was the 
speaker at the Institute of Inter-Ameri- 
can Relations sponsored by the Univer- 
sity of Kansas City, Missouri, on the 
subject, “Canada’s Position in American 
Solidarity.” 
at Boston University this coming sum 


He is to be guest instructor 


mer, teaching Canadian history, on 


which he is an authority. A native of 
New England, he did graduate work at 
the first 


American to receive a Ph.D. degree in 


Toronto University, being 
Canadian history and government. Bos 
ton University is one of four schools in 
the country which has developed work 


in Canadian-American relations. 


From Las Vegas, Nevada, we hear 
that M. E. Ward is sheriff; Dave Farns 
Herbert H. 


Krause, city commissioner and mayor 


worth, county recorder; 
pro tem; Francis York, city physician: 
and V. Gray Gubler, deputy district at 


torney. 


From Pueblo. Colorado. we hear that 


Kiwanian Damian Ducy is vice-presi- 
dent of the Community Chest and was 
director of the financial campaign— 
which went several hundred dollars over 
the top; Joseph L. Peterson is also a 
vice-president of the Community Chest 
the 


examines the budgets of the participating 


and chairman of committee which 


agencies ; and four Kiwanians are on the 
Medical Advisory Board for the district 
draft board, which has jurisdiction over 
twenty counties in the southern 
Colorado. Dr. L. L. Ward is 


chairman, Drs. Hopkins, Maynard and 


some 


part of 


Spencer are members. 


Wm. A. the 


Raleigh, North Carolina, club, has been 


Queen, president of 
elected president of the Association of 
Food and Drug Officials of the United 
States at their meeting in New Orleans. 
the 


Raleigh club was elected secretary-treas- 


Lewis H. Powell, treasurer of 
urer of the North Carolina Ice Associa- 
tion, Inc. 

The Kiwanis Club of Utica, New 
York, had a “Lincoln Day” meeting re 
cently, at which the guest of honor was 
James Fenimore Cooper, who is ninety 
two years old and shook hands with Abe 
Lincoln when he spoke in Syracuse dur- 
ing one of his few appearances in this 
section. Mr. Cooper lives in Whites- 
boro and is the great-uncle of Bob War- 
ner, president of the Utica club. 
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Edgar Genest, a member at St. 
Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec, has been 
elected president of the Chamber of 
Commerce and Kiwanian Paul Gagnon 
of the same club has been elected elder 
of Ste. Madeleine Church, Outremont. 


Apparently Dan Hertz of the Deer 
Lodge, Montana, club, is appreciated by 
He has 
been treasurer of the club for the past 


both his club and his county. 


sixteen years and clerk and recorder of 
Powell County for the past twenty-five 


years. 


Kiwanian George B. Hayden of Che- 
halis, Washington, was chairman of the 
Red Cross membership drive for the city 
and was elected corresponding secretary 
for the local chapter of the Red Cross. 
Kiwanian Roscoe Doane was elected di- 
rector of the chamber of commerce and 
director of the State Pharmaceutical As 


sociation. 


Russell Hays, a member at Denison, 
[owa, has been elected president of the 
Denison Chamber of Commerce. Cecil 
A. Saddoris of the same club was elected 
county chairman of the Red Cross mem- 


bership drive. 


Kiwanian D, A. Stevning of River- 


side, California, was elected president of 
the Associated Farmers ot California, 


and George M. Wills, 
Riverside club, was named chairman of 


president of the 


the Riverside County Grand Jury. 


Kiwanian Sam Burke, principal of 
R. E. the 
years, was elected superintendent to re- 


place Supt. Mark A. Smith, president 


Lee Institute for past two 


of Kiwanis International, who resigned 
as superintendent in order to take over 
the Bibb county system. Since coming 
little 


years ago, Superintendent-elect 


to Thomaston a more than two 
Burke 
has made many friends, and is recog- 
nized favorably for his ability and 


erergy in carrying on his school work. 


Charles W. Harter, secretary of the 
Hobart, Oklahoma, 
member of that 
Kiwanis in an official capacity during 


club, is a charter 


club and has served 


his entire life as a Kiwanian. He served 
as president for one year and has been 
During 


for fourteen 


the past twelve years Kiwanian Harter 


secretary years. 


has not missed a meeting. 
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CHIPPEWA FALLS MAKES 
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who attend the Atlanta Convention, 
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FLUTTER, OLD GLORY 
Flutter, Old Glory, 
Shake out every fold 
That an unbounded faith 
May your fullness behold. 
Shake out every ribbon 
Of red and of white, 
And your tint of the sky 
With its stars of the night. 
Flutter, Old Glory, 
Unfold to the view, 
And over God's acres 
Prociaim freedom anew. 

DANPFEL B. STRALEY, 


Chicago, Ul, 





ALL-AMERICAN FLYER 

Wally Schanz, 
Area club 
of the Firestone Culver 
\irplane 


American Air 


member of the 


\irport 


was winner 


\tlanta, Georgia, 


| rophy tor the 


& 
Race at 
Miami, THIS IS FOR RIPLEY 


200 cubic inch Pylon 


the All Races in 


Florida. Kiwanian Schanz flew a plan Che chairman of the house, reception 
with a 75 h.p. engine, averaging a speed and publicity committee of the Quincy, 
of 123.95 miles per hour for fifteen miles. Massachusetts. club, George A. Rhodes, 

is sponsored by the Airport Area wants some help on menus. He writes 


nih) the Short Shots editor a 


’ 1 
note and asks 
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SHOTS 


8 


little item in the 


hints 


us if we will run a 


magazine asking for on menus. 
Strangley Quincy has 90,000 people and 
hotel. The club meets in a hall and 


no 
laS a Caterer. 

We think 
Not” ite 


Ripley has a “Believe It or 
and a good one. We cannot 


imagine a man in Quincy (pronounced 
Quinzy ) wanting to know what to have 
The answer is too obvious 


make 


torm, prov iding it 


for lunch. 


Every week, George, it lobs 


\lake 


broiled 


it lobster in any 
Quincy is half way between 
The latte: 


and Hingham. is the 


\cting 


Boston 


birthplace of Secretary George 


ree 
Kimball. He suggests a week each of 


each of the following: scrod, haddock, 


} 


mackerel, steamed clams, codfish, baked 


beans with swordfish steaks, broiled, at 


least once a month. 


here you are, George. We gave you 
52 menus, the acting secretary gave you 
seven. Suggestions from others should 


be sent to George A. Rhodes, The Quincy 


Patriot Ledger, Quincy, Massachusetts. 


PENNIES FOUR BRITAIN 


In Plattsburgh, New York, red, white 


} 


and blue penny banks are placed in con- 


spicuotfs spots in the business section. 


lhe banks (forty-quart milk cans con- 


verted into giant replicas of banks ) 


ire part of a “Pennies for 


toy 
Britain” cam 


paign sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 


lain fo1 


- 
f 


urgh. They are to ren 


thirty days and later in the campaign a 
guessing contest will be held to estimate 
the number of pennies contained in the 


cans, 
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ACTING 


Conducted by GEORGE W. 
INTERNATIONAL 








SECKEIARE YT 


Many questions are asked of the General Office. Some of these questions, of interest 


to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 











QO. One of our members has been sent 
by his firm to a large mill manufacturing 


shells. Is he entitled to military mem- 
bersh ip? ( Secretary ) 
A. No. He is just working for his 


He should 


be carried by the club as an active mem- 


firm in a different capacity. 


ber and his temporary absence excused 
by your Board of Directors. 


O. Can we meet with our local Cham- 
ber of Commerce on our regular meeting 
night and count it as our meeting? (Sec- 


retary) 


A. There have been many such joint 
clubs and 
You 


keep an accurate record of the attendance 


meetings between Kiwanis 


Chambers of Commerce. should 


of your members. In small communities 
there are times when adjustment of dates 
and cooperative action are essential for 
the community welfare. 

This occasional demand for coopera- 
tion should not become a habit. If it 
does, your club board will need.to refuse 
once or twice so that the community will 
that the 


vidual program of activity which must 


understand club has an indi- 


be generally recognized. 


Q. Please explain the exact difference 
between the old and new rule in attend- 
ance make-up. (Secretary) 

A. The old rule specified the make-up 
period as “six days” before or after the 
day of the missed meeting. The new rule 
approved by the Board of Trustees on 
February 21 authorizes a make-up period 


between the regular weekly meeting be- 
fore or after the missed meeting. If vour 
club meets Wednesday noon and you at- 
tend that meeting, you can anticipate an 
absence next Wednesday noon by attend- 
ing a neighboring club meeting Wednes- 
day night even though you attended your 


own club meeting that same noon. Un- 
der the old rule you could not have 
anticipated next week’s absence until 


Thursday. Your trip might have to start 
Thursday morning making it impossible 
for you to care for next week’s absence 
Now 
presume your club meets in the evening 
last 


can 


before you left home. then let’s 
missed 


You 


make up last week’s absence by attending 


on Wednesday and you 


Wednesday night’s meeting. 


a neighboring club’s luncheon at noon on 
Wednesday before you again attend your 


own club’s meeting the same evening. 


LonwA KEEP twar 
oe N MIBEAGE 

7 eid 
/ 








Q. Does cach member keep his mileage 

are these individual 
to the club report? 
(District Secretary) 


record, and then 


records compiled 


A. That’s my understanding of the 
plan. The inter-club committee chair- 
man ought to be the individual to collect 
the data on the mileage. Another source 
of information for the chairman would 
come from the attendance slips which are 
mailed to the club secretary for other 
clubs. Everyone seems to be getting real 
pleasure out of this Mileage Book idea 
of the International Committee. It is a 
non-technical procedure to emphasize an 
activity, and everyone seems to like it for 
its lack of specific rules. At the same 
time, it is making us inter-club relations 
conscious. 
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Approved by 





International Board of Trustees 





| . 
| GOLDEN RULE WEEK 
| April 14-20 

UNITED STATES-CANADA | 

GOOD WILL WEEK 
April 27-May 3 

NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK 
May 4-10 
1 AM AN AMERICAN DAY | 

(United States Clubs) 

May 18 | 
EMPIRE DAY | 
(Canadian Clubs) 


May 24 
ALL KIWANIS WEEK 
June 15-21 
CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
(Canadian Clubs) 
June 29-July 5 
DOMINION DAY 
July | | 
RURAL TRADE STIMULATION 
July 
CONSTITUTION WEEK 
September 14-20 
LOYALTY DAYS 
October 4-5 





Here are shown a number of splendid specimens 
of the yucca, one of the most spectacular flowers 


of the Southwest. Through the courtesy of the All- 
Club of Southern California, Limited, this 
picture is presented. The yuccas shown here are 
in bloom near Azusa, California, with the Sierra 
Madre mountains in the background. The yucca was 
the official flower of the 1933 International con- 
On desert and mountainside this majes- 
white blossom may be found. 


Year 


vention. 
tically glorious 
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RURAL 

he p re 1 it reli 1 the d vidual 

adic sut ft lee ( 
] n, to te1 iiowed to run un 
( t led | eT phy lant i ire 
that he frequently sees an aura ot 
teria develop about a_ sufferer ry 
1 euide emotion has caused the pub 
lic to make unreasonable and tremen 
d ly teful demands on medical 
t 1c¢ 


t hould not be understood that w 


n tain that our merciful interest in the 

k must diminish. We do maintain 
| ever, that our emotions relative to 
the sick must be disciplined and sub 
jected to re on Let us recognize that 
i“ ncement in science have created 
wit medical practice a huge material 
factor. Four billion dollars a vear is 
pent fi t by the public in the United 
tate Similar situations in other fields 
have 1used us to continually institute 
1 ct rie to curb waste and vet 
in the judicious management of medical 
ce ty no improvement 1s apparent 
Our sent t not in proper balance 
W our judgment 

More Apparent than Real 

Still another psychic factor influences 
medical economy. Lay people do not al 
ways know the practical limits of what 


medical attention can accomplish. From 


their viewpoint an army of attendants, 


luxurious surroundings and much cater- 
ing may be a necessary part of medical 
This debatable 


question even when money is so abun- 


care may provide a 
dant as to supply such pampering without 
that 


be, a large group of people complain 


financial hardship. However may 
that good medical care is beyond their 
Before accepting this as true, we 
the 


that which is absolutely necessary for 


means 


must separate non-essentials from 
the best medical service. Thoughtful ex- 
ot 


onstrate that some of the public’s lack 


amination the matter will then dem- 


of medical attention is more apparent 
than real. 

\ number of vears ago the writer, 
after watching the mounting complaints 
of the public that medical aid was beyond 
the pocketbook of the average citizen, 
undertook a practical study of medical 
The 


town 


economics in a rural community. 


location was a western Missouri 
of less than a thousand population sur- 
rounded by a thickly settled farm area 
devoted largely to diversified farming. 


The two prosperous banks of the town 


MEDICINE 


(From page 167) 


ad col pst 1 veal prey isly init 
the ec the ive ive fa peo 
ple wa bad 

ry} nity, in easy driving « 
tance to a city of four hundred and fift 
thousand population, was very well in- 
formed concerning medical service. Peo 
ple understood something of the cost of 
city hospitals and the benefits offered 
Frequent complaint was made that the 
small town lacked means to maintain the 
best standards of medical service. 

In this community we set up a hy- 


pothesis that the average rural commu 


nitv is able to solve its own medical 


problem and then proceeded to test our 


, 4] | _ 
theory. \bout three vears were 


pent 


1? practicing medicine in the orthodox, 


} 


typical “country-doctor” manner. Weary 


| 
months of winter weather spent on mud- 
dy roads, with loss of sleep and neat 
physical exhaustion, served to show we 
were making a sincere effort to di 

charge our responsibility. Experiences 
of this nature, while trying, gave us an 
opportunity to stud the medical needs 
oft these people Faults in the a 1 
stration and the expectati oO edical 
service were observed We eCanie Nn 
vinced the customary way in which med 
icine is practiced in the rural commun 
ity was astonishingly inefficient and 
caused much needless consumption of 


expensive material and time. It was evi 


dent the finances of the community and 


the doctor’s physical capacity were not 
the best standards 


he public con 


sufficient to maintain 
medical c while t 


to 


or are 


tinued demand treatment in this 


wastetul fashion. 
Three vears of house calls were ana 


Whenever 


a patient was suffering from an illness 


lyzed as to their necessity 


to the omnee, 


or he was unable to determine whether 


his visit 


which prevented 
his health permitted such a visit, a call 
at the home was considered necessary. 
If it was only a matter of convenience 
that the doctor drive to see the patient, 
or if the patient had thoughtlessly asked 
for a call to his home, the call was re- 
corded as unnecessary. 

Careful study of the demand made 
the 


people of our community showed, by 


upon time of the physician by the 


actual analysis, that only one out of 
fourteen house calls were necessary and 
the other thirteen cases could have re- 
ported at the office. These thirteen pa- 
tients were aware that their disability 
did not prevent an office visit but sum- 
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moned the physician without properly 
considering their own responsibility in 
the economical dispensation of medical 
care. 

We assumed the twelve hours between 
9:00 A.M. and 9:00 P.M. as our working 
day. The calls requested between the 
hours of 9:00 P.M. and 9:00 A.M. 


from the viewpoint of their 


were 
analyzed 
necessity. During that time only one out 
calls 


instances the patients could 


of seven was necessary. In the 


other six 


have arranged the calls during the work 


ing day. Again the patient showed a lack 


ot consideration for the efficient admin- 


istration of medicine. 


Doctor Has Time Value 


\ physician who has spent years in 


training to do a highlv technical work 


has a time value that cannot be consid- 


ered lightly. Our study showed an un- 


necessary amount of time was spent at 


ie wheel of an automobile. Moreover, 


there was too much time spent idling in 
an office while the public saved their 


demands for services for a time when 


we should have been resting. 

\ specific illustration in keeping with 
this form of waste may make the matter 
more easily understood and this is only 
a typical case that could be repeated hun- 
dreds of times by any rural practitione:. 

Mr. M. was suffering from a chronic 
debilitating made him 


disease that un- 


able to work but he was able to be up 


and walk about all day. M. applied for 
county relief and he and his family were 
given the necessities of life by the coun- 


His 


family phoned the office in mid-after- 


ty. including their medical needs. 


noon, while we were busily engaged in 
taking care of the office patients, and 
urged that the doctor come immediately. 
We thought the situation was an emer- 

all the 
eight patients 


ceased, 
left 
waiting as well as an idle office nurse 


gency ; work in office 


some or ten were 
and a laboratory technician. 

Mr. M.’s home was four miles from 
We 


on 


found 
the 
himself, for the 


town. him complacently 


rocking front porch, fanning 


day was quite warm. A 
grown son sat with him, entirely idle. 


A car When 


asked what the emergency was Mr. M. 


was in the front yard. 


answered, “When I want the doctor | 
want him right now.” He explained, on 
that 


worse than usual. When asked why he 


questioning, his condition was no 


did not come to the office his son ex- 
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plained it was hot and he did not want 
to bother to start the car. The patient 
stated also that it did not cost him any 
more for the doctor to come see him 
than for him to go to the doctor. The 
doctor was told the county gave the pa- 
tient that privilege. (The doctor’s serv- 
ices were given to the county free; the 
county The 
lost an hour of valuable time from his 


furnished drugs.) doctor 


office when five minutes in his office 
could have given the patient all he re- 


quired. 


Elements of Waste 


{ cite such an instance because it is 
so common and because such service is 
given and taken for granted. It is an 
example of a large element of waste in 
rural medicine. And more often it is the 
patient who is not financially responsible 
for his own care who makes such de- 
mands. I can cite an instance where an 
emergency call carried with it the re- 
quest to deliver fifty pounds of ice so 
the patient could have iced tea for dinner. 

Further analysis of our work in this 
rural community revealed another form 
of waste which must be considered if 
the rural public is to pay its way in 
medical care. There is a rather large 
number of people who take the complaint 
of illness as a defense against their own 
shortcomings in assuming responsibility 
for their living. Time and again these 
individuals with only little aches and 
pains, common to all, magnified their 
complaints and summoned a sympathetic 
neighbor, who demanded that the physi- 
cian give them medical attention in 
abundance. Our study has shown an in- 
dulgent public many times insisted that 
the physician grant his attention to those 
people not needing it, because they had 
been made deeply compassionate by the 
howl of a malingerer. This same public 
often becomes critical of the physician 
when he fails to grant its demands. The 
malingerer and the patient who asks 
medical attention as a divergent recrea- 
tion do much to reduce the good the phy- 
sician can accomplish for those in actual 
need. 

A systematic effort has been made 
concerning their 


to enlighten people 


responsibility for their own medical 
care. The cost of good medical service 
has been made clear to them. The real 
function of a physician has been pointed 
out, ¢.g.: to relieve suffering, eradicate 
disease (whenever scientifically possi- 
ble), 


standing to health problems of the com- 


and to give a sympathetic under- 


munity and individuals. By encouraging 
the public to consider the money value 


of medicine and the practical limits of 
medical attention they have been taught 
not to expect catering and extravagances 
in medical service. Moreover, it can now 
be said, this community is paying its own 
medical bill. 

There is no concrete way in which we 
can measure the saving to the public 
by curbing some of the common wastes 
in medicine, but we are convinced that 
a saving has been demonstrated. It is 
evident from the increased amount of 
work we have been able to accomplish 
that the previous factor of waste was ex- 
tremely large. 

There is no accurate scale for meas- 
uring the standard of medicine. It is 
our opinion that the increased efficiency 
of the community’s medical service has 
improved the quality of the medical serv- 
ice we now give. The public is appar- 
ently receiving much greater medical 
value at a decreased cost. 

A survey by leading citizens shows 
no neglect of medical attention to any- 
one in the community. The services of 
physicians are given to the needy and 
at times local organizations have helped 
pay for drugs and hospitalization. 

This community has solved its own 
medical problem in a democratic man- 
ner. We believe it is a community of 
better people for having accomplished 
this—better in health, morale, and pride. 
What is more important this has been 
done in the good American way. 


Encourage Young Doctors 


Rural communities have frequently 
complained that young doctors would 
no longer locate in them, but there has 
been little more than a superficial ef- 
fort made to determine the reason. These 
communities have expected doctors to 
come, facing the high cost and the hard- 
ship of practicing; plus the inefficiency 
forced upon them; plus the lack of ma- 
terial appreciation for their efforts. 
These same communities may have done 
much to improve their schools, churches, 
commercial activities, and recreational 
centers, but little or nothing to attract 
good medical care. A doctor coming 
into such a community is often made to 
feel like a missionary. The analogy 
could be carried further and it could be 
stated that he is dared to accomplish 
anything in the way of bettering stand- 
ards of medicine. 

There are literally hundreds of well 
trained doctors—doctors with long post- 
graduate training—who would welcome 


the opportunity of developing institu- 
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tions fitted to the community needs in 
rural areas. The community must see 
its responsibility in the matter. It must 
accept good medicine as an asset to the 
community and give it general com- 
munity support. It must understand that 
it will pay dividends in better public 
and private health. 

Each rural community must recognize 
that its problems in health are indi- 
vidual; they are different in Maine than 
the 


munity’s business to solve the problem 


in Georgia. Moreover, it is com- 
as a community, just as it is its business 
to secure better transportation facilities 


and markets. 


Economies Involved 


Medical schools have urged young 
doctors to go to rural communities. 
Some schools have directed their cur- 


ricula toward the development of men 
capable of adapting their work to such 


locations. The medical schools, how- 
ever, have always sidestepped the con- 
sideration of medical economics. Stu- 


dents are not given training in the neces- 
sary business phase of medicine. The 


he 


young doctor who leaves school for t 
country engages in a highly technical 
work, entailing much cost in its adminis- 
tration, with no practical realization of 
the monetary problem involved. The re 
the 
two things in most instances. First, he 


sult is young doctor does one of 
may give up in discouragement and go 
to the city to specialize. Second, he may 
fail to best 


degenerate into a doctor who merely 


use his abilities and thus 


caters to the demands of a public, ignor- 
the 
then 


need and 
He is 
usually known as a “Country Doctor.” 


ant of its own medical 


possibilities in medicine. 


The public, as well as the profession, 
should recognize that the most skilled 
and resourceful physicians are needed 
in rural areas where consultation or 
special medical aid may be a long way 
off in an emergency. Doctors capable of 
independent study who will keep abreast 
of advancements are necessary to 
promptly bring improvements in medi- 
cine to their communities. They must 
serve as watch dogs, ever alert to the 
possibilities in preventive medicine. 
Such doctors are within the means of 
any rural community which is willing 
to accept its share of the responsibility. 

It is our thesis that state medicine will 
cause a deterioration in the standards 
of medicine and that the morale of peo- 
ple and communities will be sacrificed. 
In order to avoid such a calamity doc- 


tors and responsible citizens must as- 








the duty of systematically edu 


ting the public against waste in medi 


cal practice. Elimination of this waste 
1 ufficient tf make possible the best 
medical service This can be accom 


plished, independent of government aid, 
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Again the public must be protected 
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art ind misrepresentations of drugs 
am methods ot care Chi 1S keeping 
rie from hurting each other. Stand 
ards of training and competence should 


hed to measure those who ask 


ent themselves to 
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wT license to repre 


ani worthy ot 


‘ apable 


trol mislabeled food and drugs, but little 


to control mislabeled doctors. The public 


has been hurt far worse by the latter 
than by the tormer. 
Undoubtedly, the government has an 


obligation to care for those injured while 


for the common good of. its 


working 


citizens. Qur army and navy casualties 


must be considered Wal 


society 


7 1 | | 
And last, we have and always have 
i large group ot unfortunate o1 
L-] t + ] + 
rec ess oO} ncompete It peopie whe ust 
| | 1 - 
be protected trom the general competi- 


the mass ot society. The sick, 


2 
l 


among these, will continue our obl 


va 


tion to develop charitable institutions 


al use. 


for genet 
Finally, if the public, the doctor, and 
the government are sincere in thei el 


fort to make better medicine available 


to all, they will maintain democratic 


form ot American government, and they 


will consider wisely before subsidizing 


medicine to the mechanism of a fede 
rovernment Political control would 
close to the brink 


would fall into 


bring medicine very 
where, in our opinion, it 


the pit of political contrivances. The 


people would be deprived of one 


more 
privilege ot solving their own problem 


of living 
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the 
would rely upon encyclopedias, maga- 


prominent person in community 
zines and the newspapers to present col- 
lective material on one or another sub- 
ject. 

Here again is at least a partial error. 
In the first place one cannot become an 
authority over night and an audience is 
sensitive to 


very detect personal experi 


ences as contrasted with recitals of book 


learning. A forum group might desire 


philosophy but it also wants the feeling 
f actual, lived experiences. 
the Edgar 


It is like 


Guest’s poem, “It takes a heap o’ livin’ 


in a house t’ make it home.” Ina struc 
ture, whether it be a home or a democ 


of bricks Or 


actual living 


racy, built ideas, until the 
process on, few life 


o Cc 
YOK 


values are encountered. 


You may ake appeals to get out the 
vote, to work for democracy and to dis 


credit the current “isms” but until the 


facts and arguments get down into the 
feelings of the people of your commun- 
ity, their real social value is lost. Circum- 
stances occurring in every day living 
should be made part of the discussions 


mold 


People must be aroused to ana 


tending to and influence public 


opinion, 
lvze their own feelings 1 interests as 


ane 


they are related to the problems of de 


ot education 


VJ secures more 
svmpathy than antagonism and. state 


ments are challenged and studied. Citi 


fens are beginning to understand that 


on is made up ot manv small al 


, 1 mp 1 

CLIVE ihed groups. Chess eroups can be 

iwakened and united, becoming inte 
Te 1 CC 1? LIS€ 


brought within the realm of an indi 
vidual’s Or 2 oup s ex pe ie ce the he t 
results are assured. In a Kiwanis club 
all members bring their ideas into a 
orum. The club member ive lived so 
closely together their common experti- 


2 ; 
ences have created various sh: 


I 


portance 


‘ ? 
| and meaning. 


\ Kiwanis community forum, re 


senting a cross-section of intere 


ierefore, becomes a powerful demo 


cratic influence. Though the forum or 


> club does not necessarily take action, 


the individual opinions and judgments 
have been modified or strengthened and 


Kiwanians will discuss their forum re- 
marks throughout the entire community 
within a few hours. 

Club officers should beceme familiar 
with the technique for conducting for- 
ums. These meetings are not held to set- 


tle the problems of the world! Forums 
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are group meetings for the exchange of 
ideas and the friendly presentation of 
different points of view. It would be a 
sad world if we all thought alike. 


Forums need not discuss only the 
serious, domestic or international prob- 
lems. A steady diet of foreign affairs 
and economic 
courage even the mentally fit. Discus- 


issues would soon dis- 
sions on community affairs and lively 
subjects should not be excluded because 
of their lighter vein. Keep discussions 
alive ! 

There must be no speech making. The 
five or six men who present the subject. 
before audience questioning begins. 
should be prepared for extemporaneous 
talking. The leader should keep the dis- 
cussion to the point. This can be done 
very easily and quickly. The leader can 
break in, asking someone else for an 
opinion. 

Stick to the subject! 
just what his title indicates—a leader ! 


The leader is 


He should not pursue his own opinions: 
he is a moderator. 

Just before the forum closes, a sum- 
mary should be presented. If the leader is 
too busy to make the necessary notes or 
is inexperienced, let someone else do it. 

One Kiwanis club during the past year 
held a forum on conscription and de- 
fense. The discussion group included the 


leader and six others. These six were: 


a Kiwanian and Legionnaire, who saw 
active service in the first World War; 
a mother, wife of a Kiwanian, whose 
son was drafted; and a Kiwanian whose 
son had enlisted in the air corps. The 
other Kiwanians 
understood the economics of prepared- 
ness; an industrialist, whose plant is 


were a banker, who 


active in rearmament, and an educator, 
who is familiar with youth problems and 
unemployment. 

Here were six different points of view 
The 
this 


discussing a current problem. 


Kiwanis club which conducted 


forum meeting has many paid lecturers, 


college professors and others as its 
speakers at meetings. However, this 
forum discussion was voted the best 


meeting of the year. 

Everyone nowadays is so familiar with 
forum procedure that any Kiwanis club 
The 


forum, of course, is 


can conduct a discussion group. 


value of the local 
that it brings the problems right into 
your own home town. 

In Kiwanis, forums can be called fel- 
lowship discussions. If you will keep 
these meetings friendly and allow all to 
speak and ask questions, they will be a 
success. 

The people of the democracies in these 
hours are acknowledging they can meet 
their own problems. The forum is the 
best way to discuss these problems for 


action and solution. 


History. A Cashable Commodity 
(From page 180) 


bulbs from the Netherlands and plant- 
ing them along the street curbs followed. 
So many people came to see the tulips 
that a 
Dutch traditions familiar to older resi- 


in bloom festival based on the 
dents was decided upon. Under the di- 
Mrs. J. E. Telling, the citi- 
donned Dutch 


rection of 
zenry costumes and the 


whole town willingly became host for 
the increasing number of sightseers. Not 
only the merchants of the town but 
homes with extra rooms and roadside 
stands and tearooms benefit. 

Many communities can find a wealth 
of traditional material equal to Holland’s 
if they start digging for it. Another pos- 
sible aftermath of such cultivation is the 
revival of almost forgotten handcrafts 
nearing extinction because modern in- 
dustry has no place for them. A former 
wooden shoe carver is one of the persons 
who has been established in business 
as the result of the Dutch costumes worn 


during the tulip festival. 


3ecause of the strict religious element 
in the way of life being reproduced, the 
modern Hollanders-for-eight-days ob- 
serve the Sunday in the festival period 
by closing all special attractions and 


Holland is 


honest with its history even at the ex- 


holding worship services. 


pense of additional business. 

The overhead expenses of the festival 
are only $3,000 yearly. This is all taken 
out of the profits from the various pro- 
gram events. “Thus,” says S. H. Hout- 
“the thrifty 
Dutchmen of Holland, Michigan, draw 


man, festival manager, 
more than a half million visitors at no 
cost to themselves.’”’ Houtman is a truck 
driver by trade and festival manager be- 
cause he keeps everybody happy though 
working. 

“There was a time not so long ago 
when the new arrivals from the Nether- 
lands were ashamed and tried hard not 
Houtman 
“Now that Holland has been 


to be known as foreigners,” 
explains. 
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put on the map because of this very 
characteristic, they boast of what once 
called for an apology. As one local mer- 
chant put it, ‘formerly when a lady 
bought a coat at my store, she wished 
she could sew a Marshall Field label in 
it.” Now the people who own Marshall 
Field’s come here to buy and boast to 
their friends of having attained the mer- 
chandise in Holland, Michigan.” 

Secause of this pride, the townspeople 
are willing to do a great deal of work 
with no monetary pay. As example, 
Houtman lists Eugene Heeter, band di- 
rector who presents a three-hour review 
including more than twenty high school 
bands; Miss Mabel Apel, in charge of 
the wooden-shoe dancers; Miss Carolyn 
Hawes, director of the School’s Day pa 
rade, and Clyde Geerlings, official unpaid 
photographer. 

Does the citizenry get tired of being 
volunteer, unpaid laborers? Replies Mr. 
Houtman, “We wished to increase our 
scrubbers for the street scrubbing cere- 
mony from 100-odd to 300. Without go- 
ing beyond a mere request we found 420 
volunteers, all of whom were in Dutch 
costume and more than 50 per cent of 


whom were men.” 


No False Front 

Houtman’s enthusiasm as he tells about 
the work done by the volunteers is an in- 
dication of what makes the Tulip Festi- 
val continue so successfully. The people 
who are doing the work are having more 
fun than those who come as passive spec 
tators. Psychologists urge the individual 
to develop his own personality—Holland 
does the same thing for a municipality. 
it was just a small 
American town, seemingly no different 
The 


many angles that have developed as its 


Thirteen years ago 


from thousands of other towns. 
natural personality were uncovered in 
the course of preparing and presenting 
the yearly festivals. In addition, all ele- 
ments that were not in keeping with that 
personality were weeded out, thus pre- 
venting Tulip Time from becoming noth- 
ing more than a false front to attract 
business. 

Since the United States is a composite 
of many nations, the traditions of those 
Per- 
petuation of those traditions may even 


separate nations also belong to it. 


become a duty for this country. 
Somewhere in each community’s his- 
tory is enough color and genuine indi- 
viduality to make it as successfully dif- 
ferent as Holland, Michigan. 
The history of a town can be a cash- 


able commodity. 
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“CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 


4 in SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
300 OF ITS 550 ROOMS 
{| AIR-CONDITIONED 
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GENERAL MANAGER 
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McALLISTER HOTEL 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
All Rooms with Tub and Shower 
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CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 


Where the Kiwanis Club meets 
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INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 








Spend more hospitable days... among 

friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels 

—meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec— Built in the style of 
a sixteenth century French Chateau — modern in 
equipment and service. Kiwanis meets Thursdays. 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont.—Largest hotel in 
the British Empire. Adjacent to depot. Kiwanis 
luncheons every Wednesday. 
Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.— Modern, 
fireproof. 460 rooms. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
Hotel Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask.—-A modern 
hotel in a setting of trees and handsome 
boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any Monday. 
Hotel Palliser, Calgary— Headquarters for Kiwanis 
Monday luncheons. 486 spacious, modern rooms, 
Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C.—Ivy-clad beauty 
spot in Canada’s evergreen playground with year- 
’round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
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Pastoral Nova Scotia 


A BLUE NOSE 


DISCOVERS HIS 


BIRTHRIGHT 


By Harold E. Conrad 


PRE EN WAN LUB F AWA 


@ This little memory of 

Nova Scotia is offered 
as a feature especially 
of interest during U.S.- 
(Canada Good Will Week. 


those long winter eve- 
New Hampshire father 
used to recall for us children in- 


Nova 


a storm might 


childhood on the 


Scotian coast Although 
vn from Franconia and the road 


blocked 


we cared not a 


to town would be with snow- 


To! several davs, 


the outside elements. Snug about 


the parlor stove, we plied him with 


questions about Captain Kidd’s cove on 
the Lahave river where as a boy father 
had dug for supposedly buried treasure ; 
the old le vend about how the apple blos- 
soms on grandfather’s farm were always 


tinted pink by the blood of a French 


family massacred by the Micmacs two 


centuries and how cousin Manning 


ino, 


brought great grandmother the then ex 


tremely rare delicacies of oranges trom 


the West Indies or an India shaw! on 
his return from a coasting trip. Thus 
y ei . > ‘ - ] ] 

Nova Scotia became tor me a land ot 


romance 
Years later, as I stood in the prow of 


a boat and looked through the morning 


mist toward the Acadian shoreline, 
these memories still haunted me. I was 
a pilgrim returned to the land of my 


forefathers. The village was as | had al 


ways pictured it, lying quiet and peace- 


the hill 
] 


second 


ful above the harbor. There on 
Anglican 


oldest protestant church in British North 


was the church—the 


\merica—which my ancestors had 
helped to found Down these very hills 
Great Grandtather Hall had come one 


spring day early in 1830 to leave on his 


to the fishing banks—never to 


vovage 
return to his waiting wife and two small 
the old 


nestled between the bay and _ the 


children. There in cemetery, 


hill, 
sre the 911 } wite wh } ] 
were the remains of his wite who had 


waited half a century for the return of 
“Captain Micky.” In the records otf the 
old Presbyterian church were the banns 


of their marriage, the only extant notice 
of the old romance 
beautiful as I gazed 


The world was 


at the winding Lahave river from the 
hilltop farm of Grandfather Conrad. To 
the west were the roofs of Bridgewater, 
first 


Nicholas Conrad for thirty Spanish dol 


] 


situated on land purchased from 


lars at the beginning of the nineteenth 


century. To the east the river went out 


to the sea, past little fishing hamlets en 
veloped in mist and only partially visible 
to the eye. There on the horizon the blue 
sky melted into the greenish ocean. It 
seemed no other spot on earth could be 
more peaceful than this Nova Scotian 
valley. I wondered how my father could 
ever have left this place of beauty. 

he people whom I met in the vil 


lages along the Lahave and beyond Riv 


erport were not strangers to me. The 
captain of the schooner with his ruddy 
cheeks and Lunenburg-German accent, 


made by adding “t” to every word end- 
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ing in “d’, was another Uncle Arthur 
who had sailed his vessel many times in 
the coasting trade down to the West 


Indies. The fishermen, home from the 
drove their ox carts to market 
] 


“Banks,” 


as they had in father’s boyhood. One 


often brushed against their carts in pass- 
dirt could 


ing on the narrow roads. I 


swear that all the housewives were re- 
productions of Aunt “Minna” and would 
The 


written in 


answer to the name of “Gretchen.” 


stern realities of life were 


their rugged faces. They had known the 
anguish of sea faring lives—the sorrow 
which comes of fathers, brothers, sweet- 


husbands who had not re- 


the 


PTraves 


hearts, and 


turned with fleet in August and 


somewhere 
With firm 


struggled to 


whose watery were 
off the Newfoundland coast. 


had 


bring up their children until the youths 


determination they 


vere old enough to begin their own cy 
cles of the sea. 
\mong them all I felt at peace. | 


knew from the minute I had set foot on 


Nova Scotia’s south shore that I, whose 
vouth had been spent among mountains, 
belonged to the shore and especially to 
this homeland. 


Acadian These people 


were my blood brothers. Their surnames 
~Mosher, 


Veinot 


Crouse, Corkum, Ritcey, and 


were all found in my family 


tree. Their ancestors and mine had 
built this section of Canada’s prime mar- 
itime province. They had come togethet 
to Nova Scotia soon after the founding 
of Halifax in 1749 at the invitation of 
the English king. 
the 


Bay in order to preserve their German 


Together they had 
moved down coast to Merliguesh 
traditions and language from the pre- 
ponderant English influence of the capi- 
tal. They had renamed the spot Lunen- 
burg after Lunéburg in Hanover, their 


Id home in Germany. With persistent 
etfort they had wrung prosperity out of 
the rocky ground and from the fisheries 
which lay at their doorstep. During the 
century and a half of their residence 
there, they had lost many of their Ger- 
man traditions. Yet they still remain dis- 
tinctly different from: the remainder of 


Much of 


love of music has contributed greatly to 


the province. their inherent 
the present culture of Nova Scotia. 
This land, these people were mine. In 
them my father’s stories lived again. 
\mong them I found a common bond of 


And | 


where 


tradition. knew from that brief 


visit that my home might be— 
whether in New England or in the great 
West—my 
haven would remain forever on the south 
shore of Nova Scotia. I am a Blue Nose 


who has discovered his birthright. 


trans- Mississippi spiritual 
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S.—CANADA GOOD 


WILL 


WEEK 


By William J. Carrington, M.D., 


HERE never was a time in history 
when the relationship between the 
United States 
more important. One hundred and twen- 


and Canada was 


ty-four years of recognizing a scrap of 
paper as a solemn obligation. 

In these days of hate and fear and 
distrust that little, fewly worded docu- 
ment known as the Rush-Bagot agree- 
well be read and re-read. 


ment can 


Prepared in 1817 the document, never 


assuming the proportions of a treaty, 


regulated the naval forces of England 
and the United States on the Great 
Lakes. The war of 1812 had ended and 


a couple of diplomats got together for 
gentlemanly discussion of the situation. 
\ Kiwanis tablet marks the spot where 
the deliberations took place. 

The Right Honorable Charles Bagot, 
His Brittanic and 


Majesty’s envoy, 


PAST INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT 


Richard Rush of the Department of State 
of the United States, were the two gentle- 
men who met and agreed upon the word- 
ing of the document. Of course it was 
later signed by the representatives of the 
two governments. 

It was an agreement between gentle 
men and between gentlemanly nations. 
The agreement in 124 years has not been 
changed. Neither nation has asked for 
a modification. 

We may well commit to memory this 
agreement which proclaimed that: 


“Ci ) 


Lake Ontario one vessel not exceeding 


Each nation could maintain on 


one hundred tons burden and armed 
with eighteen pound cannon; (2) On 
the upper lakes two vessels; (3) On 
Lake Champlain one vessel; (4) All 


other armed vessels on these lakes be 


dismantled and no other vessels of war 
built thereon.” 

A glance at newspaper headlines, a 
realization that world important legisla 
tion has gone through both houses of 
the United States 


legally these nations together for ma- 


Congress binding 
terial as well as spiritual reasons, a 


knowledge that 3900 miles of border 


carries no fortifications, but rather is 
dotted with Kiwanis Boundary Peace 
Tablets, a knowledge that we have Ki 
wanis on both sides of the border—well, 
it should make us in this year 1941 more 
appreciative of the opportunities of 
United States-Canada Good Will Week, 
April 27 to May 3. 

United 


States there is peace through love and 


Between Canada and _ the 


understanding. 


DISPLAYING THE FLAG PROPERLY 


@® Care should be used 

to follow the code pro- 
visions when using the 
flag in amy way which de- 
parts from regulations. 


TTENTION 
given to the manner in which 


should always be 
flags are displayed at Kiwanis 
meetings and at meetings sponsored or 
participated in by Kiwanis clubs. Right 
at the present time, however, more atten- 
tion is being given to the form of display 
than possibly in times of world peace. It 
should not make any difference whether 
the world is at peace or war, there are 
rules for the display of the Stars and 
Stripes of the United States and the 
Union Jack, which is the flag of Canada. 
Pictures as run in The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine have pretty generally been accepted 
with the first thought given to the ‘“in- 
tentions” of the club, or the house com- 
mittee or whoever was primarily respon- 
sible for the display. We have tried to 
make it so that too much technicality 
would not prevent general use of the flag. 


From Jackson, Georgia, and from 


many other clubs has come a complaint 
on one picture run in the March issue 
which seems to warrant the noting of a 
couple of paragraphs from the official 


code for flag display. These paragraphs 





refer specifically to the use of the flag in 
connection with speakers’ platforms. 
“When the flag is displayed in a 
manner other than by being flown from 
a staff it flat 
whether When dis 
played either horizontally or vertically 
the 


uppermost and to the flag’s own right, 


should be displayed 
indoors or out. 


against a wall union should be 
1.e., to the observer’s left. In a window 
it should be displayed the same way— 
with the union or blue field to the left 
When 


festoons, rosettes or draperies are 


of the observer in the street. 
de- 


red 


” 


sired, bunting of blue white and 
should be used, but never the flag. 
This next paragraph refers specifically 
to the error noted by Jackson, Georgia, 
in its constructive criticism of the display 
of a flag in a picture in the March issue: 
“When used on a speaker’s platform 
the flag, if displayed flat, should be 
displayed above and behind the speak 
er. If flown from a staff it should be 
in the position of honor, at the speak- 
er’s right. It should never be used to 
cover the speaker’s desk or to drape the 
front of the platform.” 
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GEOFFREY WHALEN 
SPEAKER—HUMORIST 


Banquets, Luncheons, Ladies Nights 
Also offer—“DR. HUGO KOSLOFF, RUS- 
SIAN SURGEON-SOLDIER-STATESMAN” 
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Phone—Edgewater 5954 
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Blue and gol 1 stickers (gu mmedaq} “es 
in diameter. Ex< ellent bs use on pro- 
aram vitations, tavors, etc 
Price per 100 75 cents 
no less than 100 sold) 


Order from 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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| casein paint of uniform viscosity was de 
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Textiles from Milk 


(From 

Manufacturing processes which use 
skim milk frequently produce, of them- 
selves, a waste product which has very 


1 » ¢ ] 7 +1, 
important values. For example, in the 


m milk billions 


milk 
most part it 


casein from ski 


making of 
of quarts of whey, rich in 


at all 


is wasted material. 


sugar, 


find no use For the 


It may be in tant to discuss the 
chemical raw materials in milk byprod- 
ucts The first of these is the protein 
content or milk casein. We have used 
milk casein for many years in making 
such plastics as buttons and dress orna 


ments, and in providing the essential ma- 
Milk solids 


contain from 26 to 28 per cent of protein 


terial for the sizing of paper. 


—more than alfalfa, and nearly as much 


as linseed meal. A considerable quantity 


of casein is used as a basic ingredient in 


glue industries. Several years ago a 


veloped, and this point is now being 


made in considerable volume. Casein 


paint is well adapted for interior sur- 
faces. It 
values and is noted for its high light re- 
flectivity 


its delicate 


has considerable decorative 


and non-yellowing property, 


and for color effect in pastels. 


More recently it has been used for ex- 


terior surfaces of concrete, brick and 


Masonite, 


highways 


and as a paint for marking 


But while we are using much of our 
skim milk in these ways we are still im 
porting enormous tonnages of milk ca 


sein from the Argentine. Inquiry as to 


the reasons for these imports suggests 
that many users prefer imported to do 
mestic casein because, as they explain, 
the domestic product is not as good. This 


due to the fact that milk 


casein has been made in 


is undoubtedly 


plants having no 


technical control and producing prod 


uct un-uniform in character and fre 


quently of a condition described as 


“specky However, modern production 


methods now being adopted produce an 


excellent milk casein. It is to be hoped 


that in spite of the apparent effort to 
furnish a market in this country for for 
eign produced materials we shall con 


tinue to expand our casein business until 
all of this important byproduct of our 
most important industry finds profitable 
use. 

lhe possibilities in using the plastic 


properties of casein in the manufacture 
of a spinnable fiber are very great. Sev- 
the 


for making what was first de- 


eral years ago Italians developed 


processes 


page 


171) 


scribed as a synthetic wool from milk ca- 
the trade 


chemically aln 


sein. This product, name of 


which is lanital, is 1ost 


identical with natural wool. It contains 


53 per cent of carbon, while wool con 


7 per cent of hydro- 
rhe 


that of wool 


tains 49.5 per cent; 
gen as against 7.57 per cent in wool. 


oxygen content is 23 while 
. 2 Sia ae nis 15.50; 
is 29.00 per cent; the nitrogen 1s 19.9U as 


The 


difference is in the sulphur content—but 


against 15.506. mportant chemical 


per cent while 3.66 per cent is found 


in wool. 

But we are not interested in Italian 
processes. We have our own method of 
making fiber from milk casein. Several 


research 
Depart- 


and our great milk 


been taken out by 
the United 
\griculture, 


patents have 
workers of States 
ment of 


companies have supported research 





( 






vhich points to the practical and valu 
able 
milk 


he process of converting casein into 


use of much of our surplus skim 


in the next gew years. 
a textile fiber was first patented in Ger 
Dr. 1904. His 


process consisted of dissolving casein in 


many Todtenhaupt in 


an alkaline solution and extruding this 


solution through fine openings into a 


precipitating bath containing acid, form- 
and alcohol, but 


ildehyde was unsuccess- 


ful commercially, principally because the 
individual fibers stuck together and were 
brittle. 

Casein fiber is practically entirely ca 
sein, one pound of casein producing one 


rhe 


dded in the manufacturing process add 


pound of fiber. modifying agents 
only a negligible quantity to its weight. 
It has an ultimate composition closely ap- 
proximating that of wool, the chief dif- 
ference being a less sulphur content. Be- 
cause of this small sulphur content the 
material takes up much more color than 
does wool when dyed with acid colors in 


dilute acid baths. The fiber is faintly yel- 
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low in color, has a fine kink, and resem- 
bles in appearance a thoroughly washed 
and carded good Merino wool. Unlike 
wool fiber, which has a scaly surface, ca- 
sein fiber is smooth, and does not shrink 
as much as wool. Casein fiber may be 
made either soft or harsh to the touch. 
The softer grades have the advantage 
over wool that the knitted fiber may be 
worn next to the most delicate skins 
which cannot tolerate knitted wool. A 


peculiar feature is that the silkier the | 


finish the weaker the product. Converse- 
ly, the harsher the feel the stronger the 
fiber. 

The fineness of casein fiber may be 
regulated to be constant to any denier, 
down to three, which is the value for fine 
wool. Any desired length of staple may 
be produced. When wet, casein fiber 
swells, has greater stretch, and breaks 
more easily than when dry. In the dye- 


ing process particularly, the fiber be- 





comes very soft and tends to aggregate | 


together due to its comparatively low 
strength, but when dry it resumes its 
normal strength. 

The conversion of casein to fiber is 
accomplished by softening the casein in 
water and dissolving it in a solution of 
caustic alkali. The viscosity of this solu- 
tion is carefully adjusted by aging, addi- 
tion of modifying agents and dilution. 
The solution is then extruded through 
multiple spinnerets of the type used in 
the rayon industry and precipitated and 
hardened in an acid bath containing 
formaldehyde and modifiers, or the pre- 
cipitation and hardening may be brought 
about in two stages. Subsequent treat- 
ments are similar to those used in the 
manufacture of rayon. 

This process modified and improved 


is now successfully used by a subsidiary 


of the National Dairy Products Corpora- | 


tion, which in its Rhode Island plant is | 


gradually expanding production of the | 


various types of milk fiber. Three cream- 


eries in Ohio and New England are | 


drying and grinding skim milk into 


casein of the proper consistency for the | 


spinnerets. One interesting use of the | 


fiber is in felt hats. Our felt hats have 


been made from European coney and | 


hare skins, and every year we have im- 


ported great quantities of rabbit fur | 


from Australia. Now skim milk is taking 
the place of rabbit fur and many of the 
felt hats made for our use this year 
contain a considerable portion of this 
new casein fiber. The president of one 
of the great hat companies has recently 
said, “Some day we are going to have 
a felt hat that will be 100 per cent casein 





Use this 
toll] ololamce, 
find out 
why... 


A BURROUGHS 
COSTS SO LITTLE 


Investigate! See how little it costs 
to buy and own a genuine Bur- 
roughs...how a few cents a day 
for a short time pays for it. See 
how many different ways you can 
use it... how fast it is... how 
easy it is to operate. For quick 
action, call your local Burroughs 


office or mail the coupon. 


RETAILERS! 


Send today for our free, 
profit-building booklet, 
“25 Ways to Save Time, 
Stop Profit Leaks, Reduce 
Costs, Increase Sales.” 


urroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME « WITH LESS EFFORT + AT LESS COST 
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EXCLUSIVELY 
UNDERWOOD! 


An Underwood 
Universal 
Portable 
Typewriter 

With Built-in 
Typing Stand 


In addition to the BIG MACHINE 


features of the Underwood Uni- 
versal Portable, such as Champion 
Keyboard and Touch Tuning, you 
can get this exclusive Underwood 
built-in Typing Stand . . . and on 
extremely liberal terms, too. 

See your local Underwood Porta- 
ble Dealer today, or write for full 
information. 


Portable Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
One Pork Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 














fiber. The casein is a standardized prod- 
uct which can be made under mechanical 
control and so it is always uniform. 
The fiber is more velvety to the touch 
than rabbit fur.” 

The textile industry is keenly inter- 
ested in this new wool-like fiber which 
is readily handled on the machines now 
in use. Since the fiber is a solid rod in- 
stead of a hollow 


with wool fiber, it does not have the 


tube as is the case 
in- 
wool and so is better 


We are 


suitings 


sulating value of 
ad “| for mmer clothing 
adapted for summer ciothing 
promised a cloth for summer 
which will possess the qualities we most 
the 


desire qualities of softness and at 


same time an ability to withstand wrink 
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ling when mixed with other -fibers, as is 


now necessary because the synthetic 
product still possesses less strength than 
natural fibers. It is dyefast and durable. 
In these years when new fibers are now 
being made from so many things, from 
soybeans and corn, from whale meat and 


this 


1 
} 


almost every kind of woody fiber, 


new casein product is full of promise, 


not as a competitor of cotton or wool, 
but as something which has its own in- 
trinsic value, and which in the years to 
come may provide the farmer a profit 
able market for the great volume of skim 


Artificial 
out 


milk which now has little use. 


wool, or milk casein fiber, is an 


standing achievement of chemurgy. 


A Club At La Guardia 


From 


its and 


those who made possible this contribu- 


eratulating the club, sponsors 


tion to the organization. 


Entertainment was furnished by the 
famous original “Pop Eye,” Harry Fos- 


ter Welch, the New York 


club, by the Yonkers Kiwanis Quartette 


member of 


and by C. J. Pagana, past president of the 
Port Chester club. The famous Aviation 
lerrace restaurant where the presenta 
tion was made is operated by the Hotel 
New Yorker. 
Monday noon, 

The 
many persons to La Guardia Airport. 


The club meets here each 


ceremonies served to introduce 
Constructed at a cost of approximately 
$40,000,000 and completed in 1939, the 
airport located at North Beach, ee 
the world’s largest and busiest airport 
used by commercial aviation. 
The $5,000,000 New York 


terminal erected in 1940 at Forty 


\irlines 
Second 
street and Park avenue aids in the trans- 
portation of air travelers to and from 
New York. 

The fact that in some years more peo 
ple leave and arrive at New York City by 
air than by sea indicates why such great 
facilities for commercial aviation are 
made available to the public. 

At the airport are a landplane admin- 
istration building, seven hangars, office 
space more extensive than is often found 
in a small city, a seaplane hangar, and 
a marine terminal building. 

Field 


Airlines, Inc., Canadian Colo 


Airlines at La Guardia are: 
American 
nial Airways, Pan-American 
Transcontinental and Western 
United Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 

American, United, and TWA 


coast-to-coast airlines, 


pa 


\irways, 


Air, Inc., 


are 


Eastern flies the 


Gt L/ 


coast, Pan-American links the 


Atlantic 
world’s continents, and Canadian Colo 


nial flies to Montreal, Canada. In a 
word, passengers fly from La Guardia 
Field to all parts of the earth. 


The field of 558 acres has one run-way 
6000 feet long and 200 feet wide, a sec- 
ond is 5000 feet long, a third is 4500, and 
3532. Taxi run-w 100 


a fourth is avs, 


feet wide, intersect the run-ways, con 
necting them with one another and with 
the apron 400 feet wide and 6200 feet in 
length, which extends in an arc in front 
of the landplane hangars and buildings 

Offices of the U. S. 


and two departments of the Civil Aero 


weather bureau 
nautics Board are located in the terminal 
building at the field. 
all air traffic in the northeastern part of 


From these offices, 


the United States is controlled. 
\lso in the airport terminal building 
a cof- 


are ticket offices, two restaurants, 


fee shop, air mail and baggage rooms, 


news stands, etc. 


Each hangar is said to be as large as 


Madison Square Garden, large enough 


% 


F 
ae 
| | \ | 
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for a regular football field with room for 
spectators on the sidelines. 
used for maintenance of ships. American 
Airlines is the only one at La Guardia 


Hangars are 


Field with its national headquarters and 
general offices there. The company occu- 
pies three of the seven hangars at the 
field, 


employes are well fed. 


using two cafeterias to see that its 


American’s are the only main overhaul 
shops at La Guardia Field. Here every 
650 hours of flying, each engine is com- 


disassembled and overhauled. 


6000 hours of 


pletely 
Every flying the whole 


Flagship is disassembled and overhauled 


before being replaced in service. Ina 
word, the visitor sees a real airplane fac- | 
tory—complete with engineering depart- 

test 
every phase of modern commercial avi- 


ment, laboratories, designing and 
ation. 

At the marine base Clippers flying the 
Atlantic land and take off, 


tional celebrities aboard. 


with interna- 


00 pas- 
La 


the 


On a busy day some 3000 to 35 


arrive or depart from 


sengers 


Guardia Field. American Airlines, 


largest commercial aviation company, 


transports more than 1100 of them. 


Mistorian John Hi. 


Moss Dies 


(From page 165) 


Moss ever at a loss for words or ac- 
tions to meet an occasion, no matter 
how deeply surrounded by formalities 
and usages. “John Moss is giving Ki- 
wanis the dignity it needs and to which 
it is entitled,’ was the announcement 
at a pre-convention meeting by Henry 
J. Elliott, Montreal, himself a Past In- 


ternational President and a stickler for 
the formalities and customs which col- 
ored his own dignified life. President 
Moss, prior to the 


had made the 


Montreal Convention, 
first trip into the Maritime 
New 


made 


Provinces of Brunswick and Nova 


Scotia ever by an International 
President. 

As a 
Club of Milwaukee John Moss made an- 
other historic appearance before an In- 
In Seattle dur- 


ing the days when International conven- 


plain member of the Kiwanis 


ternational convention. 
tions were awarded by votes of delegates 
John Moss 
delegates and the packed galleries and 


appeared before the house of 


in- 
to 


Few who were pres- 


eloquently, hospitably and earnestly 
vited Kiwanis International to come 
Milwaukee in 1929. 
ent will forget the scene. Before a black 
with a huge basket 
the 


immaculate in garb, 


velvet curtain and 


of red roses as decoration, 


Moss, 
and distinguished with his ruddy 


only 
John hand- 
some 


complexion contrasting his snow white 


hair, delivered an = invitation which 
brought thunderous applause and won 
for Milwaukee the 1929 convention. 
And there was very able competition 
fer that convention. When the conven- 


Milwaukee, 
not even 


Moss, 


accept- 


to 
in the ranks, 


tion came John 
working 
ing a committee chairmanship, did every- 
thing he could to make the affair the 
overwhelming success it certainly turned 

Mrs. Moss ably and most 
handled ladies entertainment 


out to be. 
graciously 


features. No one who attended the Mil- 


waukee Convention has ever forgotten 
it. 
These were perhaps the high spots 
in his more spectacular Kiwanis service 
but it can well be appreciated that John 
Moss 
Kiwanis obligations 
the 
In 1931, 
committee appointed and as its chairman 


In 1934 


work could be 


welcomed as one of his greatest 
and privileges the 
the 


there was a history 


preparation of history of or- 


ganization. 


John Moss served for two years. 
it was decided that the 
more ably handled by a single person and 
Moss 


Each succeeding 


pointed Historian. 
the 


President re-appointed him. 


John was af 
International 


Although 


ill for 


year 
John Moss has been very several 
years he has worked faithfully as many 
hours as his health would permit, and 


often more hours than his physicians 


would have 
all that he 
his history almost 


John Moss’ 


permitted had they known 
He 


completed. 


was doing. lived to see 
Kiwanis record is an im 
pressive one. He was the 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District for 
1921-22 and 1922-23. He was 


vice chairman and later chairman of the 


governor ot 
two terms, 


Board Governors, then a recognized 


administrative district body, chairman 
of a special Committee on Club Building 
in 1922-23, served as International Trus- 
1923-24 1924-25. 
member of the Constitutional Convention 


1923-24 


tee in and He was a 


Committee in and as a trustee 


was a member of the Executive Com- 


mittee; he was appointed vice chairman 
of the Harding Memorial Committee and 
served as such during 1924-25. He was 
elected International President at the St. 


Paul Convention in 1925. He served his 


club and district in many capacities. 
His service as Historian has already 
been noted. 
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FREE sites puns 


TELLS HOW TO KEEP 
Prospects REMINDED! 





Learn how you can cane 5 
build goodwill, make ae 
first calls order calls. ponadcd tretien 
Free book reveals sell- ie 


Meer rer. 6 
cher ee 


ing secrets used by 
thousands of successful 
| firms—how your name, message, 
trade-mark on AUTOPOINT 
business gifts, remind prospects 
in “‘buying’”” moments—bring in 
orders all year ’round. Write for 
“37 Sales Plans” and AUTO- 
| POINT Business Gift Catalog 

*» that shows economical quantity 
prices. Sent FREE to executives. 


Retailed by Leading Dealers 















Autopoint Pencil with essence of pearl bar- eo 
relon which Kiwanis emblem (illustrated) { 
& ) or trade-mark and message can be | 
x printed. Famous ‘‘Grip-Tite’’ tip—lead I 
can’t wobble, twist or fall out. Retatls 60c / { 
Z 4 Autopoint Memo ry 
& ; Case*, holds handy 
i 4 pack of 230 easy- 
{ to-remove 4" x 6” 
# | loose leaf memo 
i 3 sheets. Black or 
fk walnut celor, 
i Retatlsin Black ] 
= $1.00—Walnut | 
Color $1.25, 
Set includes No. 110C AUTO- 
POINT pencil* for Real Thin & 
lead, extra erasers, tube of 50 
leads.“‘Grip-Tite” tip. Retails 75c. i 
* Made of BAKELITE mold- at NG 
. OC 
ing material. 
j 
7 
THE BE TTER PENCIL 5 j 
ey 


RADE 
Available for Standard or “Real T hinlead 


MAIL COUPON ial 


| AUTOPOINT CO., 1817 Foster, 
| Chicago, Ill. Please send Free 
**37 Sales Plans’’ and Autopoint 
Business Gift Catalog (Sent to executives) 


Name...... i 
| Firm iL ET | 
| Bus Address 


LCity-._..__...........--........ State....... 


fight 
CANCER 

with 

knowledge 


Help the American Society 
for the Control of Cancer. Enlist 


in the Women’s Field Army. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY 
for the 


CONTROL OF CANCER 


385 madison avenue «new york city 


Bargain! ‘‘ Everwear’”’ Silk Hosiery <5 pairs - $1. 
(Trial. 25c). Beautiful, Durable. 3 Fulfashioned Pairs $1.25 
‘DireX” KW346W, Broad Savz anneh, Ga. 
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cs Born in Milwaukee he was active in love and respect that characterized the 

Raise Money . as its civic affairs. He was president of days when the crowds applauded and 
WITH JOHN B, ROGERS MUSICAL the Chamber of Commerce of Milwaukee when John was a much sought person 

SHOWS. MINSTRELS, MOTION PICTURES ; ‘gas ‘al ae Re mae pas 

P : and was active in the industrial and for his eloquent and inspiring addresses. 

Your own talent, professionally di- ; tS 

rected. We supply everything. Guaran- business circle Tt t 

tee or percentage of net. Many years’ 

record of successful productions with 


1 
i 


ie city. He a Besides Mrs. Moss and the lad whom 


graduate of the University of Wisconsin friends of the family all know as “Jackie” 
1, 
i 


Kiwanis. WRITE academically and in law. He took post- there is a son, Walter, by a previous 
JOHN B. ROGERS PRODUCING COMPANY graduate work in banking and economics marriage. 
Rogers Building at the same university. The funeral was held Thursday after- 


FOSTORIA, OHIO. 








He was active in Masonic work. A noon, March 13. Past International 





~ Past Potentate of Tripoli Temple in President Edmund F. Arras represented 


CASH FOR WASTE. 


@ Will pay $25 per 100 for used ficial. He was an officer in the Con- Bennett O. Knudson represented the 
U.S. $5.00 postage stamps. $10 | sistory and a life member of his Blue International Board. Present also were 
we 100 for $2.00 value. Others | Lodge. Acting Secretary George W. Kimball 


Milwaukee. his work for the Shrine the Past International Presidents and 


vas recognized as important and bene- Immediate Past International President 


a 


ought. Write. | The home life of John Moss was in and Merton S. Heiss, Managing Editor, 
B. L. Voorhees, 7S. easels keeping with his other activities. With The Kiwanis Magazine, both friends of 


a charming wife and a fine son he lived very long standing. 


on beautiful Lake drive, a substantial To Past President Arras was accorded 


PERSONNEL CONSULTANT. ind villas sialian He ustnentined a the privilege of delivering on behalf of 


ees aw See en summer home on Lake Pewaukee. Jane Kiwanis International a beautifully im- 
Human Equation of Organization ; 
new spe slized Personnel-Analysis REPORTING 








Moss, who enjoyed and most splendidly pressive funeral oration. He paid tribute 


pendoner to "Buecutives and ‘Fereonnel Directors | 1 triumph lyin 1 Ne ee i 
which gives an accurate appraisal of: shared the honors and triumphs which to John’s character and work and to the 
APTITUDES . . - : ° ~ " 
ABILITIES and pEeRSONALITIES came during the public days of John loyalty and fidelity of Mrs. Moss. The 
of present or prospective employees Rus! H . 3; oe . oe ts ; ie . . _ 
resmeen, FG. Bee 1616, Pomguney, sinew Moss, gave him the care and devotion funeral was Masonic, held in the Scottish 








during his illness which made it possible Rite Cathedral and was attended by 
for him to spend his last vears and many business and professional men and 


months in comparative comfort. John women of Milwaukee, with the Kiwanis 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE ill and Jane’s trials were severe. But ficers including Governor Frank O. 
W rite for Catalog “FP” Mr. and Mrs. John H. Moss went Logic, Secretary R. H. Anderson and 
THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. through the trying davs with the mutual Treasurer Frank J. Horak, were present. 
325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
e® @ ®@ 


Moss, during recent months, was very club fittingly represented. District of- 





Charter Nights 
IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE Hume pope 16% 
and John A. Carley, Edwin M. Gore, J. K. the occasion of the charter presentation 


Hawkins, O. T. Kersey, J. K. Smith, to the Freer, Texas, club. There were 


. 
It Pays lo Advertise C. W. Sutherlin, Hudson Maddox 75 visiting Kiwanians, representing nine 
. ve ; : ne clubs of Division IV. 

: rWO-HUNDRED AND ELEVEN $ ; 
m a he charter was presented by District 
Kiwanians and guests met in the dining C Fred TI tj ' ' 

. . . xovernor Fred Thompson. Lieutenan 

The Kiwanis Magazine room of the Westlake Hotel for the ~ ‘ , 
ae oe Governor J. R. Sorrell presided. 

charter presentation of the Rocky River, hasta i tt 5 teas Ki 

: ; " nciuded 1n le group OT visiting 1- 
Rates upon request Ohio, club, by Immediate Past Governor 


vanians were Secretary Ralph Devine, 
Donald E. Mumford. ; 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE Gifts included a plaque, filing cabinet, ee : 
b h ‘ ' 4 dy of ernors Harry Ratliff and E. Richard 
ichi club banner and Canadian flag with al ve ee : : 
520 North Michigan Avenue TI , b Cl Criss, Harlingen; and Clarence Perkins, 
; ino} equipment. le sponsoring ciubd, eve- = . : 
Chicago, Illinois my ae ne ne Alice, the sponsoring club; Stanley Ad- 
land, Ohio, presented the U. S. flag. : 


= ft ie . . dington, chairman Music Committee, 
Kiwanian Harry Geiger, Rocky River, ,.. aie 
Texas-Oklahoma District. 


Gifts included club banner; American 


Corpus Christi; former Lieutenant Gov- 





gong and gavel and Kiwanian John Hop- 


pinger, Cleveland, record book. 





tT * Bia a ee flag, Canadian flag, gong and gavel, 
air The new club’s officers and directors | Hae ; 

; HOTEL ay , @ Secretary's kit and a guest register and 
\ Ano | are: President, Oliver L. Herke: Vice Be A 
| DOWNTOWN - REAL FOOD aA? ss were accepted by Secretary Luther E. 

| yr SERVICE - NEARBY PARKING~ | B\ President, Lauren QO. Bitler;: Secretary é 2 ; 

: f PRIVATE BATH | a Gresham. 
Treasurer, Robert W. Drabek: Direc 


New officers and directors are: Presi 
dent, Dr. Boy ce Billingsley ; Vice Presi- 








£ RADIO RECEPTION 
KKK OCALA AAA 





” tors, George C. Walters, Charles W. 
Jackson, Gordon W. Gray, John J. 


Young, Russell J. Olderman, Leland L. 


PATENTS Whit : urer, Luther E. Gresham: Directors, C. 
litney < -ker 


dent R. M. Freeman; Secretary-Treas- 





and Don Parker. ; : 
Kicenian—Wen. H. Pattison of Pattison, . L. Baskett, B. G. Belovsky, Pat Down- 
Vright & Pattison, 918 F St., Washington, —_ : = . ° : , - t 
D.C Many years’ practice U.S. Couns ant FEBRUARY 13 was an important ing, F. H. Holzheuser, H. P. Kemp 


Patent Office. 








date in the Texas-Oklahoma District on Hanno Scheel, John Turnham. 














APRIL, $9761 


Making Wooden Money 


(From page 175) 


relief in balsam inhalants. “Wood flour” 
made from scraps and shavings is now 
the 
The new transparent material 


used as filler in manutacture of 
linoleum. 
used in the windows of gas masks and in 
the nose of combat planes is clearer than 
glass and has superior insulating prop- 
erties. It might well be called “wonder 
its ultimate use in windows may 


| a 
Plass, 


lower heating costs in homes. 





If you think of defense only in terms 


of steel and powder, your thinking is 
hopelessly old-fashioned. Goering rates 
wood as second only to steel on the 
German list of war necessities. Some of 
the defense projects now in progress at 
the Laboratory are: lamination ot wood 
for airplane propellers (strips of wood 
cunningly glued and pressed together un- 
til the joints are stronger than the wood 
itself); improved decking for naval 
craft, charcoals for gas masks, and a 
new type of resin for shrapnel filling. 
Synthetic fibres made from wood are 
being used in parachutes. A new wa- 
ter - proof, non-shrink, hard-surfaced, 
“compregnated” wood—superior to ply- 
wood and possibly to the aluminum now 
used—is being developed for wing-cov- 
erings and fuselages. It may also be 
used for gun stocks. Other Defense ex- 
periments are concerned with the making 
of explosives, edible sugars, motor fuels, 
synthetic wool and cotton. 

Near the laboratory 2re two attractive 
prefabricated houses built of plywood 
panels and short lengths of lumber with a 
view to speed of erection, durability and 
appearance. Because they can be mass- 
produced their cost is low. Two com- 
mercial concerns are now manufactur- 
ing the types of homes devised at Madi- 


son, 


Arthur Koehler whose testimony 
about Hauptmann’s ladder helped con- 
the Lindbergh kidnapper, solves 
3,000 mysteries a year without charge. 


vict 


A forester writes in to know what is put- 
ting this ugly blue stain into his other- 
wise excellent white pine. It is an ob- 
scure “sap” disease, and the laboratory 
writes a prescription for its cure. A 
museum curator sends in a sliver of 
wood from an Egyptian mummy-case, 
asking an opinion as to its age and 
authenticity. It is identified as fig-wood 
of Biblical fame. A violin maker wants 
to know what wood made a fine instru- 
ment that Fritz Kreisler uses; the an- 
swer is Sitka spruce. 


“Wood,” says C. P. Winslow, Direc- 


tor of FPL, “occupies the position that | 


petroleum was in before research discov- 
ered hundreds of uses for its by-prod- 
ucts, thereby reducing the price of gaso- 
line. By similarly extending the uses 
of wood and by utilizing wood products 
formerly wasted, our technologists will 
undoubtedly stabilize the price of wood. 

“Timber conservation is an integral 
part of the Madison program. Our goal 
is retoresting to the point where the 
ay 


perpetual wood supplies. By 


will be provided with ample and 
the time 
our new forests are fully grown, our 
wood scientists will be able to put them 
to optimum use.” 

Long out-distanced in the competitive 
concrete, wood is 
It the U. S. 


will resolutely conserve its forests—still 


race with steel and 


again coming into its own. 


among the best and most extensive in the 
world—and persist in wood research, 
future historians may refer to the peri- 
od directly ahead of us as the “golden 


age of wood.” This is the belief and 
promise of Madison’s wood magicians. 









TwE GT SPECIALLY 
SHAPED FOR 
PERFECT COMFORT 








Cannot burn out. Sold with lifetime guarantee. Specify 
shape desired. Send check, money order. (C.0.D. 10c addt.) 


SACHS PIPES, 5435 Myrtle Ave., Bklyn., M. Y. 
Pipe Makers Since 1887. Free Catalog. 
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BUSYMEN 











WHAT you want 


THE PERFECT WORK ORGANIZER 


Desk High 

Equipped with Lock 

Expansion and Compression 

Easy Operation 

Rubber Tired Casters 

Top Lifts and Falls Away 

Choice of Four Finishes 

Low Priced—Highest Quality 
Write for Circular 

AUTOMATIC FILE and INDEX CO. 


629 W. Washington Blvd., 
Dept. Aé3 Chicago, Illinois 











The rich, mellow smoking qualities 
of genuine Meerschaum and the 
exquisite beauty of fine, aged briar 
make this the aristocrat of pipes. 
Special Duralumin radiator cools 
smoke below mouth 
temperature. 






KIWANIS MAGAZINE BINDER 


Made 
ing appearance of tooled leather in 
brown with embossed official emblem 

ld. One copy at a time can be 


ot special process material giv- 


in gold. 
placed in binder until the entire vear 
is completed. 
Price $2.50 


Club name imprinted, 25c extra 


Order from 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 








The BUY of a Lifetime! 


Genuine 


MEERSCHAUM 


Set in Natural Grain BRIAR 


195 


Before offering our pipe, 
we verified that it is the 
equal in smoking quali- 
ties, workmanship and 
materials with pipes 
listed in this comparison 
chart. 









only 





PRICE COMPARISON 


We shopped & bought 
similar pipes from 
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Public aeeulonn 
Har Ook wit! Inat 


SPEECHES — wilt write — 
< o any subjec 
, P. 





t Book Revie 


Or 
s and Humor ralks,"’ pre 
mailed monthly $5 a year 
$1. Stag \ Stories, $1 


TUNTS : Ba Smile 'Bebteg 83! Fr 


National Releense Library 





2014 Torbenson Cleveland, Ohio 








Quick Service on 


RUBBER STAMPS 


Dating and wy Stamps, Stamp 
Pads, Inks and NOTARY POCKET SEALS 


Send for Catalogue 


MEYER & WENTHE, Inc. 
28 So. Jefferson St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone: MOWNroe 1363 


“BEST wicnr WE EVER HAD” 


& said 30 Kiwanis Clubs about 
THE LA UGH- FIESTA 


$8 hours of clean, clev un. Everything fur- 
nished $19.50 up A pnb nen” hit or money 
refunded Write for booklet and references. 


THE PARTY GUILD, § North Michigan, Chicago 














SPEAKER'S DESK, 


For use on banquet tables, etc. 19” front, 18” 
high, 18” deep 
A piece of furniture that most every club needs 


of speakers. 
made only as ordered 
Each 85.00 


Secretary's Catalog now Ready. 


“OLD GLORY” MFG. CO. 


for the convenience 
These desks are 





505 S. Wells St. Chicago 
sD - 
> 

hotel ‘a a [mi 


‘Iennox, i, bs Hit, | 


St Lewis's cif wy’ 


I 











Appearance 
Tux Appearance Belt defies your 
waistline sag. Many say it isthe 

answer to bulging waistline. It 
pays tolook your bestatall times. 


Proof 


S. L. B. of Duluth writes: “I 
drive 200 miles a day and with- 
out support my posture natu- 
rally slumped. 1 purchased a 
Tux and now my waistline 
slump is corrected,”’ If your 
waistline bulge and your 
posture and appearance re- 
quire assistance, we guar- 
antee that Tux will give you 
that assistance or there 
will be no cost to you. 


TRIAL OFFER 
We ask you to write for our 
descriptive circular fully 
explaining Tux Appear- 
ance Belt and its many ad- 
vantages to you without any cost or obligation. 

Try it at our risk—get the results that S$. L. B. 
of Duluth and many others have received. 


TUX CORPORATION 
Dept.S 75, 168 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, lil. 
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Finding Men to Build America’s Defense 


(From 


manner by the United States Employ 


ment Service. Through its interstate 


and area labor transfer, the service can 


available workers from 


secure qualified 

other areas when the local community 
no longer has people with the required 
qualifications In 13. strategic cities 


1 


country, the 


take 


1 


throughout the 


othces to 


sery ice has 


established care of em 
ployer requests for defense workers 
ae | 


vhich cannot be filled by the employment 


offices within a state 


\s an added insurance that there will 


general shortage of 
Federal and State 


established vocational train 


| 


workers, the 


e no necessary 
Govern- 
nents have 
ing programs in defense occupations. 
“Pre-employment refresher courses” are 
workers who 


heihg given to experienced 


need some additional training to bring 


old skills back to 


Young people, with little or 


maximum efficiency. 
no experi 
ence, are being given opportunities for 
training and work experience to fit them 
These are but two examples of 


Che 


refer qualified 


tor jobs. 


a broad training program. local 


public employment offices 


people to these and other training oj] 


portunities; they also place such indi- 


viduals in regular jobs in industry when 


heir training is completed. 


The U.S. Employment Service not 
only knows what the available national 
labor supply is, but it also knows the re 

) , ] “ 1 L. | 
quirements of defense employers rat 
t T ( nvasses the labor ri 1 ¢ 


page 


169 j 


ments of each establishment employing 


20 or more workers in defense industries 
In short, the employment 


in every state. 


ervice has its finger constantly on the 
industrial pulse of the nation. 

Most defense industries today are us- 
nation-wide 


that the em 


ing the facilities of this 


service. They are finding 


ployment offices not only serve defense 


by bringing order and organization into 


matching men and jobs, but that they 


also. serve employers and workers by 


saving them time, effort and expens¢ 
The U.S. Employment Service of the 
id the state 


traffic lig 


Social Security Board a1 em 
ployment @ffices are the 
the “stop and go” signals—by which de- 
and confusion in recruiting essential 
But traf 
themselves, cannot cseate 


They 


active cooperation of those who work in 


lay 
workers are being eliminated. 
fic lights, of 
order and efficiency. require the 
the highways of industry and commerce. 


Many 


program 


Kiwanians, long before the de- 


fense began, learned to use 


their local state employment offices and 


found that through these offices they had 


access to the largest labor pool in their 


community. Today, even greater use 
should be made of the free, local state 
employment offices. By taking advan- 


tage of their local employment office 
facilities, the business leaders who be- 
long to the Kiwanis clubs will help to 


‘iminate time-consuming delays in la- 
bor recruitment and to expedite the 
building of democracy’s bulwarks 





In 





lemoriam 





Hughes, a lieutenant gov- 
Utah-Idaho 


away recently. Dr. 


Dy Joseph 

ernor of the District in 
1924, passed 
Hughes member of the 


first 


charter 
For k. Utah, 


pi esident. He 


WasS a 


Spanish club and its 


was very active on the 


Kiwanis Education Committee and 


took 


instructions to 


particular pleasure in giving 


new members. 

& 
Charles S. Ashley, 
New Bedford, 


died in 


honorary member 
Massachusetts, 
February. Mr. Ashley 
New Bedford 


years, a that 


of the 
club, 


was Mayor of for 


thirty-two record has 


never been equalled. His public career 


covered fifty-two and during 


that 


years 


time he was responsible for 


inaugurating many civic impr 


ments. Although Mr. Ashley was 
eighty-two years old his death came 
as a shock to his many friends, as he 


had been in the best of health. 
e 
Benjamin H. Bridges, Tallahassee, 
Florida, past president 
Dr. Leo C Newburgh, 
York, 
James A. 


Dubois, New 
past president 

Dupuy, Ensley, Alabama, 
past president 
\lfred S. Gaillard, 
Carolina, past president 


Stanley, Kezar 


Columbia, South 


Orman L. Falls, Maine, 
past president 
Fred E. Santa Ana, 


immediate past president 


Earel, California, 








PRICE SMASHING SALE! 
Gamunelatle 


UNDERWOODS 
NOISELE 


NOW 











Mfrs. Orig. 
Selling Price 


Only +125: = 


SPECIAL PRICE 
WHILE 87 LAST!| =X TRA VALUE! NO MONEY DOWN 


seiaainan ROLL-A-WAY SECRETARIAL 1 () ‘ DAY TRIAL 
LOWEST EVER TYPEWRITER STAND 


OFFERED Easy Terms — 9c A Day 


Buy Direct From Me at 1/ 
Mirs. Orig. Price and Save No obligation. See before you buy on wide open 
Over $70. 00 10-day trial. Pay no money until you test, inspect 
compare, and use this Underwood Noiseless. Judge 


Truly the most outstanding offer I have given for yourself without hurry and without risk. When 













my customers in years! Only because of an ain kam Con Utmced. tha Aida te 4h: Wiomeads toms 
exceptional purchase can I sell these Rebuilt ? . : hse 
machines at the sensationally low price of writer bargain you have ever seen, then say, “I'll 
$31.85 (cash) or on easy terms of 60c¢ a week. Buy. Send only 60c a week or $2.50 a month 
Each one carefully gone over and refinished until term price of only $35.85 is paid. Try it first, 


enjoy a full 10 days’ steady use. THERE IS NO 
RED TAPE OR INVESTIGATION MY OFFER 
IS EXACTLY AS I STATE IT. 


rine 2-YEAR GUARANTEE 


so that its lustre gives it the appearance of 
a brand new machine costing over three times 

as much. The mfrs. orig. selling price on this 
Underwood was $125.00. It’s sent to you in 
Underwood packing box with Underwood book 
of instructions on care and operation. My 





direct-to-you policy, no branch offices, no Working 3 
warehouses, no dealers, makes this amazing aut as I back this machine with my personal 2-yr. guar- 
} , etal, 


value possible. antee that it is in A-1 condition in every respect 


A Noiseless Machine! 


Latest achievement in typewriters! Provides 
writing perfection with SILENCE. For those who 
want the advantages of a quiet home or office. 
This Underwood's Noiseless mechanism eliminates 
the nerve shattering clatter common to many mod- 
els. An aid to better work because it allows clear 
thinking, reduces fatigue, improves accuracy. This 


that it will give first class service. Over 30 years 
of fair dealing and my 200,000 satisfied customers 
prove the soundness of my golden rule policy and 
prove that dealing direct with me saves you money. 


Complete Course 
in Touch Typing 


A complete home study 
course of famous Van 






Mounted on 
casters, can 
be moved by 
touch of 
finger. 







For those who have no typewriter stand or handy 





typewriter disturbs no one, for it is almost impos- place to use a machine, I make this s “- pomeey ¢ ot 
, se @ s pecial offer. This 4 oucl pi 
sible to hear it operate a few feet away. You get attractive stand that ordinarily sells for $4.85 can be Zandt r Sinbes r'yping 
all the features of an Underwood PLUS Noiseless yours for only $2.00 extra added to your account. system. Learn to type 
typing. Quality built. Nota. all: ais coaventcnl features. quickly and easily. Carefully illustrated. Written 
(See Coupon.) expressly for home use. 








First Choice of Typists MAIL COUPON NOW: Limited Quantity on Sale! 





OVER 5,000,000 UNDERWOODS NOW IN USE! Recognized ; teeT RRNA TIONAL. TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, Dept. 424 a 
as the finest, strongest built! Here is an office size Under- 1 tu: emans Saat as “4 B. Cr f i trial. If 1k it, I will $2.50 a- 
Sen iderwood Noiseless , o 1icago) fo en days’ trial. 2ep i w ay $2.5 
wood with late modern features that give you SILENT + per month until easy term price $35.85) 1s paid. “it Tam not satisfied I can return it express a ' 
TYPING. Has all standard equipment—keyboard, 2 colors. g Collect. ? | 
back spacer, automatic reverse, tabulator, ete. THERE IS ® CAUTION! °° : 
NO RISK! SEE BEFORE YOU BUY ON MY 10 DAY NO , * FOR QUICK SHIPMENT GIVE OCCUPATION AND REFERENCE P ' 
OBLIGATION TRIAL PLAN. If you wish send the machine , - : 
back at my expense. gs RON neaacressseees casi eres coat ROR Aiisniamemncnamcasal iO eee = 
' Tysewsliten: ‘clanahnks not sectntabia ¢ typewriter i 
INTERNATIONAL TY y xtra) ‘Stand 
PEWRITER EXCHANGE Ey EID, ‘ns ciaceepecintnagipcsacteinaieetnmnmniaienis re ona earie ' 
231 W.M sa f first payment 
onroe St., Dept. 424 ee aii ~ o* on Underwood. 
a a sae 





Atlanta—the city that rose like a phoenix from the 

\__ ae fires of war to become the great gateway to the South. 
a Rich in legend and history of the Old South, Atlanta 
offers much of interest and enjoyment to you and 


every good American. 


Atlanta is situated high on the famous red hills of 
the Piedmont Plateau in the center of the wonderfully 
varied State of Georgia. To the north, blanketed in 
stately forests of Georgia pine and interwoven with 
teeming fishing streams, slumber the majestic Cum- 
berland mountains. To the south, the shining sands 
of sun-saturated beaches beckon to you. Truly, At- 


lanta is in the very heart of pleasureland. 


Yes, a good time awaits you in Georgia in June. A 


good time, good fellowship, good food and the best 


< 


in comfortable accommodations in Atlanta’s Modern 


Hotels. 


The Hotels of Atlanta 


Members of Atlanta Hotel Association 





Ansley Cox-Carlton Imperial 
Atlanta Biltmore Five Fifty One Jefferson 
Atlantan Ponce de Leon Kimball House 
Briarcliff Georgian Terrace Piedmont 
Clermont Hampton Robert Fulton 
Colonial Terrace Henry Grady Winecoff 





